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RETURNS  FROM  ASIA 


Perspective 

ON  a gigantic  scale  today  efforts  are  being  made  to  persuade  people  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  one  or  another  way  of  life.  Propaganda  has  been 
provert  in  the  war  to  be  quick  and  effective.  It  can  swing  the  votes  of  people 
before  they  have  time  to  debate  the  issues.  Education  on  the  other  hand  is  slow. 
Its  method  is  to  provide  intelligence  so  that  the  choice  may  surely  be  right. 
Those  who  are  committed  to  freedom  and  democracy  believe  that  the  educational 
approach  is  the  soundest  one. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  situation  in  Asia  today  is  that  hopes  and 
passions  have  been  inflamed  by  the  processes  that  went  with  war.  There  is  a 
substantial  impatience  with  the  group  who  say  wait  and  learn.  Revolution  does 
not  have  time  for  the  coolness  of  reason — in  fact  suspects  it  of  trying  to  hold 
back  the  changes  to  be  brought  by  the  breaking  waves  of  nationalism — or  what- 
ever ideology  is  in  the  wind. 

If  votes  are  to  be  shifted  in  Asia  today  we  must  not  lean  too  exclusively  on 
the  long-term  processes.  It  may  be  reasonably  replied  that  the  process  of  build- 
ing the  Christian  Church  is  not  just  for  today — it  takes  time  to  bring  it  into 
being.  And  certainly  we  must  not  ignore  that  fact.  But  one  comes  back  feeling 
that  as  Christians  we  could  go  much  farther  in  establishing  a claim  on  the  life 
of  Asia.  Others  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  their  own  merits.  Why  should  we 
be  reticent? 

I would  list  four  pre-requisites  to  our  full  scale  entry  into  the  hurly-burly 
that  is  Asia  today. 

1.  A recognition  of  the  desperate  urgency — the  boiling  and  seething  nature 
of  the  situation  in  those  lands  that  rim  the  southwest  Pacific. 

2.  A fresh  conviction  among  ourselves  that  what  we  have  to  give  them 
is  of  supreme  importance — for  their  own  future — and  for  ours.  If  there 
are  frontiers  now,  they  are  in  the  direction  of  the  moon — but  neither 
eastward  nor  westward  on  our  own  planet. 

3.  A discovery — complete  and  without  shadings — that  we  must  act  to- 
gether, unitedly  if  we  are  to  present  anything  bold  and  challenging 
enough  to  capture  their  attention. 

4.  A willingness  to  employ  some  more  dramatic  methods  in  portraying  what 
we  have  to  make  known.  This  is  not  a day  when  it  pays  to  gumshoe 
through  the  backyard  on  a dark  night.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage 
in  Christ.  Let  us  utilize  the  best  of  modem  methods  in  declaring  his 
solution  for  Asia’s  needs  today. 

What  is  set  down  in  the  following  pages  is  an  effort  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  to  assess  the  situation  and  to  indicate  where  and  how  we  can 
make  a definitive  and  compelling  impact  on  the  life  of  the  peoples  living  there. 
It  is  of  surpassing  importance  to  us  as  Americans,  if  not  as  Christians,  how  Asia 
may  vote  in  the  selection  of  leadership  for  her  chaotic  life.  We  can  help  to  de- 
termine the  issue — but  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  act  today. 
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I.  Journey  Around  the  Southwest  Pacific 


GHURCH  world  service,  INC.,  nor  its  immediate  predecessor. 
Church  Committee  for  Relief  in  Asia,  had  sent  any  official  representative 
to  Asia  since  the  war.  The  itinerary  of  the  present  visitor  was  not  as  inclusive  as 
might  well  have  been  the  case,  but  it  offered  a maximum  of  coverage  in  the 
time  available. 

i 

On  Mav  6 I left  New  York. 

May  13  arrived  in  Manila. 

May  31  arrived  in  Batavia,  Indonesia. 

June  4-7  inclusive  in  Singapore,  Malaya. 

June  21  left  Batavia,  and  arrived  Bangkok,  Siam. 

June  25  left  Bangkok,  and  arrived  Hongkong,  China. 

July  23  left  Shanghai,  China. 

July  24  reached  New  York. 

Transportation  was  almost  wholly  by  air,  and  covered  more  than  30,000 
miles. 

Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to  gain  entrance  to  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  visits  in  each  of  the  countries,  and  in  the  many  places  visited  within 
the  countries  were  amplified  in  usefulness  by  the  courtesy  and  genuine  helpful- 
ness of  CWS  representatives,  most  of  whom  are  also  active  missionaries  of  vari- 
ous boards.  Many  old  friends  were  the  source  of  fresh  inspiration.  Many  new 
friends  enlarged  the  circle  of  those  to  whom  one  may  justly  point  with  pride 
as  being  ambassadors  for  Christ.  I am  sure  this  report  does  not  do  justice  to  all 
of  them,  nor  any  one  of  them.  But  I am  gratefully  recording  here  my  deep  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  them  all.  CWS  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  such  a loyal  group 
as  the  spearhead  of  the  relief  program  of  the  churches  serving  the  needy  in- 
habitants of  Asia. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  atmosphere  of  tension  in  Asia.  It  is  a new  phenom- 
enon. Whether  it  arises  from  the  speeding  up  of  life  attendant  upon  the  war, 
or  from  the  competitive  clash  of  ideologies,  some  of  them  quite  foreign  to  Asia, 
or  from  a certain  exhiliration  accompanying  the  process  of  getting  the  foreigners 
out  of  Asia,  the  mind  of  Asia  is  moving  rapidly  toward  new  and  disturbing 
climaxes. 

There  is  much  more  than  a trace  of  Christian  idealism  and  ethic  apparent 
in  the  life  of  these  countries.  But  Christianity  is  not  in  a conspicuous  place  when 
it  comes  to  bidding  for  the  votes  of  Asia.  This  little  report  will  try  to  point  up 
some  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  which  the  Christian  mission  faces  today 
in  these  countries  of  Asia. 
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II.  Best  Remembered  Pictures 


H LYING  from  place  to  place  by  plane  tends  to  produce  a sort  of  kaleido- 
scopic shuffling  of  colors  and  lines  unless  the  distinctive  qualities  of  each 
are  recorded  step  by  step.  As  I look  back  on  three  months  of  travel  there  are 
a series  of  vivid  pictures  which  stand  out.  Just  for  the  record,  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  variety  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  program,  I am  recording  here 
one  such  picture  from  each  country.  The  facts  and  incidents  pictured  here 
could  be  multiplied  a thousand  times  as  the  Christian  returns  from  Asia. 

The  Philippines, 

In  the  city  of  Davao  on  the  southern  coast  of  Mindanao  is  a mission  hospital. 
The  front  part  which  faces  the  street  was  not  badly  damaged,  but  part  of  the 
roof,  the  rear  walls  and  the  ceiling  were  ruined  either  by  bombing  or  looting. 
The  walls  had  been  mended  with  odd  pieces  of  board  and  old  packing  cases 
with  various  trade  names  still  on  them.  This  made  for  a free  circulation  of  air. 
Curtains  were  being  used  to  separate  “private”  rooms.  Nurses  and  doctors  were 
carrying  on  with  the  same  fortitude  and  spirit  in  this  60-bed  hospital  that  one 
found  so  frequently  in  the  Philippines.  When  I inquired  what  were  the  most 
prevalent  diseases  they  had  to  treat,  they  replied,  malaria.  But  one  cannot  for- 
get the  spirit  displayed  by  that  hospial  staff  fighting  against  great  odds  to  main- 
tain the  Christian  witness  of  healing. 

Indonesia, 

I choose  the  Christian  Church  in  the  town  of  Abeanbase  just  a few  miles 
outside  of  DenPasar  on  Bali.  Bali  is  a Hindu  island.  Missionaries  have  not  been 
allowed  to  live  on  the  island.  The  man  who  is  there  at  present  is  technically 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a conversation  took 
place  in  a tea  shop  in  that  town.  The  local  Balinese  farmer  was  thrilled  by  what 
he  heard.  He  spread  the  news.  In  that  town  of  800  people  with  Hindu  temples 
crowding  on  all  sides  there  has  grown  up  despite  vigorous  persecution  a church  of 
300  members.  We  saw  the  church  building  put  up  by  their  own  hands,  decorated 
in  the  Balinese  manner  with  beautiful  carving  and  painting.  A unique  and 
truly  reverent  temple  of  worship.  It  has  a cross  standing  proudly  on  top.  Its 
testimony  during  the  war  was  so  true  that  now  the  persecution  has  stopped. 
They  are  accepted  as  honored  members  of  the  village. 

Singapore, 

One  day  I was  privileged  to  see  one  of  a series  of  day  recreation  centers 
run  by  the  Singapore  municipality.  It  was  in  charge  of  a Christian  woman,  Mrs. 
Koh,  who  is  the  spark  plug  of  the  whole  enterprise.  She  has  wangled  the  use 
of  the  land,  had  modest  shelters  erected,  and  takes  in  about  250  children  a day 
in  this  one  center.  They  train  them  in  simple  handicrafts  for  occupational  pur- 
poses. The  girls  are  given  training  in  personal  care,  combing  their  hair,  etc. 
They  are  fed  a balanced  meal  each  morning  for  which  they  pay  something  if 
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possible.  If  not,  it  is  given  free.  The  atmosphere  was  friendly,  free  from  for- 
mality, and  children  were  being  kept  off  the  streets.  The  manifest  Christian 
concern  of  this  woman,  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  in 
most  enthusiastic  terms  to  be  the  finest  in  the  whole  city,  is  an  open  window 
into  the  way  in  which  Christians  can  put  a decided  plus  into  public  service. 

Siam 

An  early  morning  appointment,  at  least  for  officials,  was  scheduled  with  the 
Minister  of  Health.  This  man  if  not  a Christian  certainly  had  been  deeply 
marked  with  the  Christian  spirit.  He  and  several  of  his  associates  who  were 
also  present  were  trained  in  American  universities.  Dr.  E.  C.  Cort,  the  veteran 
Presbyterian  missionary  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  engineering  the 
anti-malarial  campaign,  and  Mr.  Paul  Eakin  who  is  acting  for  CWS  were  also 
present.  The  occasion  was  arranged  at  the  Minister’s  request  so  that  they  could 
express  their  gratitude  to  CWS  for  the  atabrine  which,  with  careful  manage- 
ment and  by  stimulus  which  added  twenty  tons  of  government  quinine,  had 
made  effective  a healing  dosage  for  perhaps  450,000  people.  They  were  not 
only  grateful,  they  are  eager  to  move  on  to  other  medical  needs  as  well,  such 
as  TB  which  at  present  has  struck  with  terrific  impact  also  many  of  our  Chris- 
tian teachers,  preachers  and  students.  The  discussion  that  morning  turned  on 
the  possibility  of  providing  a mobile  truck  X-ray  equipment  which,  developed 
in  the  U.S.A.,  would  enable  them  to  diagnose  at  an  early  stage  the  incipient 
TR  cases  and  save  them  before  they  are  too  far  advanced.  The  contention 
of  the  Health  Department  is  that  the  people  of  Siam  can  easily  have  enough 
to  eat,  but  they  haven’t  learned  the  necessary  varieties  of  foods  which  they 
could  raise  and  eat  for  a truly  balanced  diet.  Yaws  and  VD  are  two  other  di- 
seases which  need  medicine  to  combat  them.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  purchase  drugs  from  abroad  because  of  exchange  regulations,  and  they  hope 
for  our  help. 

Changsha,  China. 

The  classroom  building  of  the  Hunan  Bible  Institute,  a fine  large  building 
in  its  prime,  is  pretty  well  wrecked  today.  One  rear  corner  was  torn  off  by  a 
bomb  and  is  still  unrepaired.  Windows  are  largely  gone,  and  have  been  filled 
up  with  bricks  making  the  interior  dark.  Corridors  have  been  blocked  off  in 
similar  fashion.  The  better  end  is  being  used  by  the  CIM  Hudson  Taylor  Hos- 
pital with  about  twenty  beds.  The  other  end  is  being  used  to  house  a few  re- 
mainders of  nearly  100,000  refugees  which  were  handled  there.  The  top  floor 
is  used  as  a dining  room  for  600  orphans  that  are  being  housed  in  other  build- 
ings. Here  is  unreconstructed  war  damage  still  doing  valiant  duty  as  a center 
of  Christian  influence.  The  director,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  a host  in  himself, 
has  also  been  serving  as  director  of  our  CWS  relief  work  for  Hunan  Province. 

Such  vignettes  provide  a slight  glimpse  into  the  ways  in  which  Christians 
are  serving  amid  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  situation.  They  are  not  unique. 
They  only  stand  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  vivid  examples  of  Christianity  at 
work  in  a bewildered  and  baffling  world,  where  people  need  help  and  comfort 
and  guidance  on  the  hard  road.  They  are  part  of  the  returns  from  Asia. 
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Ilf.  Here  is  the  Darker  Side 


XT  is  time  to  come  closer  to  our  objectives  in  making  this  trip.  In  studying 
these  returns  from  Asia  it  is  important  and  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  can- 
didly at  the  darker,  less  attractive  side  of  the  picture.  What  about  the  impact  of 
Christianity  in  these  countries  today?  Can  we  make  any  generalizations  which 
are  sufficiently  important  to  provide  the  outlines  of  our  picture?  I believe  we 
can.  What  follows  is  only  one  man’s  opinion  but  it  is  buttressed  by  many  strands 
of  discussion  with  scores  of  reputable  citizens  and  observers  in  the  several  coun- 
tries visited. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  shortcomings  or  lacks  in  our  Christian  position. 

1.  First  of  these  lacks  is  Generalship.  Each  country  is  at  present  operating 
on  a strictly  nationalized  basis.  The  mission  boards  deal  directly  with  their  mis- 
sionaries in  the  country  concerned.  If  there  is  a National  Christian  Council  that 
is  supposed  to  provide  the  generalship  for  the  individual  country.  But  the  lines 
of  influence  in  Southeastern  x^sia  today  run  from  country  to  country  without  much 
attention  to  national  barriers.  Such  places  as  Singapore,  Bangkok,  and  Manila 
are  international  centers,  through  whose  airports  day  by  day  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  visitors  from  various  countries  are  streaming.  The  whole  area  is  outraged 
by  what  is  taking  place  in  Indonesia.  There  are  extremely  close  ties  toi  the  na- 
tionalistic moves  in  India.  They  are  all  increasingly  conscious  of  the  common 
struggles  for  food,  for  freedom  from  western  management,  for  realization  of 
their  own  dreams  of  complete  autonomy. 

My  contention  is  that  no  Christian  approach  which  seals  itself  up  in  each 
national  compartment  is  going  to  be  adequate  to  show  its  international  concern, 
and  provide  a solution  for  the  melee  that  is  going  on  in  Asia  today.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  could  leave  China  on  one  side  in  this  picture  but  I am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  our  Christian  program  for  Siam,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines  should  be  conceived  as  a whole  and  should  aim  at  reaching  the 
same  tides  of  thought  and  interest  that  are  flowing  so  strongly  through  all  these 
countries.  Christian  missions  cannot  afford  today  to  bury  themselves  in  small 
or  local  tasks  and  be  satisfied  that  they  are  exercising  any  compelling  influence 
on  the  larger  situation. 

2.  We  lack  in  this  area  integration  for  effective  operation.  The  Presbyterians 
have  been  regarded  as  the  group  responsible  in  Siam.  The  Methodists  are  like- 
wise the  chief  agency  in  Malaya.  The  Dutch  are  dominant  in  Indonesian  Chris- 
tian affairs,  and  there  is  little  adequate  unification  of  effort  in  the  Philippines 
although  several  denominations  are  at  work  there.  Committees  in  New  York 
or  Rotterdam  may  be  all  well  and  good.  But  no  such  committee  provides  any 
real  integration  of  activities  except  as  the  new  Dutch  Missionary  Council  may 
do  it  for  Holland.  If  we  have  a Christian  message  for  the  world,  let  us  not  con- 
tinue to  segment  that  world  as  we  have  done  throughout  the  past.  The  Presby- 
terians may  have  very  careful  plans  for  tackling  some  national  problem  in  Siam, 
but  who  knows  it,  or  what  its  bearing  is  on  the  thought-life  of  Malaya,  or  the 
Philippines.  It  is  time  we  realized  that  here  at  the  crossroads  of  southeast  Asia 
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we  have  an  intermingling  of  cultures  and  of  ideas  that  produces  an  almost  super- 
heated atmosphere.  A good  united  Christian  job  in  this  area  will  have  reper- 
cussions throughout  all  Asia,  and  correspondingly  throughout  the  world. 

3.  Because  of  the  two  preceding  lacks  and  for  other  reasons  we  are,  in  an 
age  which  is  exceedingly  chaotic,  lacking  in  any  well-defined  purpose  for  our 
work  in  this  area.  True  we  have  the  general  remit  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  all 
the  world.  But  that  is  not  specific  enough  for  marching  orders  today.  In  the 
main  I should  say  that  the  missionaries  on  the  spot  are  almost  completely  un- 
able to  comprehend  what  is  going  forward  in  the  complex  life  of  this  whole  area. 
Each  one  is  hacking  away  at  the  brush  around  his  own  house,  and  trying  to 
plant  a few  more  “good  seed”  and  tend  and  water  them.  But  this  approach  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  presentation  of  any  public  testimony  as  to  the  mes- 
sage which  the  Christian  gospel  has  for  society,  and  especially  a society  that  is 
rushing  in  a largely  unguided  way  through  many  mazes  of  public  behavior. 
The  situation  is  a desperate  one.  Desperate  measures  are  being  employed  to 
try  to  “stabilize”  what  will  not  be  stabilized  by  military  processes.  You  are  re- 
liably informed  that  in  Communist  territory  in  North  China  Christian  ministers 
and  Christian  business  men  are  being  killed.  The  daily  press  keeps  you  informed 
of  the  hardships  of  the  Indonesians  in  that  land  because  they  have  to  face  “re- 
pressive” measures  by  the  Dutch.  Burma  is  seething  with  struggle  and  upset. 
Everywhere  one  goes  the  military  are  almost  as  much  in  evidence  as  during  the 
war.  The  British  military  establishment  in  Singapore  is  so  immense  as  to  prac- 
tically overrun  the  whole  place.  Even  in  seemingly  peaceful  Siam,  there  are 
underground  robber  bands  that  leave  law-abiding  citizens  shivering  in  their  beds. 

I flew  home  from  Shanghai  to  New  York  in  50  hours.  The  reverse  journey 
can  be  made  in  the  same  few  hours.  China  and  Southeast  Asia  are  no  longer  a 
month  away  by  ship.  They  are  two  days  away  by  plane.  They  are,  in  other 
words,  on  our  doorstep.  And  the  troubles  that  upset  them  are  in  our  dooryard, 
close  enough  to  wake  us  by  their  brawl  if  we  are  not  already  conscious  of  it. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  any  longer  that  these  problems  are  comfortably 
far  away  from  us  “on  the  other  side  of  the  world”.  They  are  so  close  that  we 
have  hardly  to  open  our  ears  to  hear  the  clash  of  arms  and  feel  the  tensity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

In  the  face  of  that  I raise  the  question,  whether  as  Christians  we  mean  seri- 
ous business  when  we  try  to  go  forward  in  mission  work  without  some  much  more 
clearly  defined  purpose  in  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  Southeast  Asia. 
One  does  not  want  to  say  that  the  work  which  any  consecrated  Christian  per- 
son is  doing  is  inconsequential.  In  the  providence  of  God  all  Christian  effort 
carries  its  badge  of  merit  in  the  world-wide  undertaking.  But  in  view  of  limited 
supplies  of  funds  and  personnel,  what  are  the  things  that  will  count  for  most 
in  making  the  challenging  gospel  of  Christ  a factor  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  hurly-burly  of  life  as  it  is  lived  around  the  southwest  Pacific?  My 
conviction  is  that  we  need  some  most  careful  facing  of  our  purpose — not  as 
individuals,  nor  as  separate  denominational  boards,  but  as  the  Christian  under- 
taking confronting  the  boiling  cauldron  of  that  center  of  typhoons. 
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4,  Among  these  “lacks”  I name  last,  Carrying  Power.  It  is  as  though  we 
had  as  Christians  reached  the  very  outer  edge  of  our  explosive  force.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  too  large  a proportion  of  them  due  for  retirement,  or  past  retire- 
ment age.  I found  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  were  tired  anyway. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  boards  at  home  know  how  great  a labor  it  is  just  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  today,  without  doing  any  constructive  work.  Everywhere 
transportation  was  a major  headache.  Missionaries  in  responsible  positions  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  mobility,  or  telephone,  or  electric  light.  The  whole  under- 
taking is  slowed  down  to  a snail’s  pace  in  many  a center,  not  through  any  lack 
of  consecration  or  personal  ability  but  for  lack  of  the  common  necessities  of 
business  intercourse.  And  it  must  be  admitted  with  sorrow  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable degree  of  frustration  among  the  missionary  group.  This  probably 
arises  from  a number  of  reasons,  some  of  which  the  boards  could  help  to 
dispel  by  thoughtful  attention.  But  it  is  a further  step  in  the  thwarting  of  the 
thing  we  are  expected  to  do.  This  frustration  may  gradually  pass  away.  One 
hopes  so.  But  the  major  fact  is  that  the  impact  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  far  too  feeble  in  the  light  of  the  need.  If  Christianity  has  any  explosive  force 
or  revolutionary  power  for  society,  now  is  the  time  we  should  be  setting  it  free. 
Even  if  we  are  just  going  to  depend  on  the  simple  processes  of  growth  to  pro- 
vide such  exploding  force,  we  must  be  about  the  task  of  cultivating  crops  that 
will  produce  power.  Carrying  power  of  our  Christianity  today  is  far  too  feeble. 
We  must  find  ways  to  step  it  up  if  we  are  going  to  influence  the  dynamic  life 
of  Southeast  Asia. 
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IV.  This  Is  the  Brighter  Side 

XT  is  worth  taking  a few  moments  to  look  at  the  things  that  are  in  our  favor — 
the  assets  at  our  disposal  in  trying  to  face  this  situation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  lacks — and  they  are  certainly  serious — there  are  facts  which  should  greatly  en- 
courage us  in  facing  our  future  endeavor  and  plotting  its  course.  These  too  are 
an  essential  part  in  determining  the  returns  from  Asia. 

1.  There  is  the  background  which  has  been  created  or  at  least  established  over 
the  years  in  our  missionary  work.  This  is  not  equally  influential  in  all  countries, 
or  in  all  parts  of  any  given  country.  But  the  extent  to  which  our  Christian 
schools  have  trained  men  and  women  of  outstanding  capacity,  and  consequent 
position  is  well-nigh  extraordinary.  Our  fathers — most  of  them — when  they 
engaged  in  the  mission  undertaking  did  not  expect  this  particular  fruitage.  They 
were  concerned  with  the  fact  of  necessary  conversion  of  individuals  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  But  as  a by-product  of  the  schools  which  were  set  up  the  educational 
horizons  were  lifted,  and  the  first  concepts  of  public  service  were  implanted  in 
many  young  hearts.  As  a result  of  the  missionary  stimulus  and  of  other  influences 
which  released  a new  alertness  and  hope,  thousands  went  abroad  to  study  and 
returned  with  the  best  scientific  training  obtainable.  This  has  been  placed  at 
the  service  of  their  people — and  in  numberless  instances  it  has  been  motivated  by 
the  Christian  teachings  of  service  which  they  first  gained  under  Christian  tute- 
lage. The  Christian  impact  therefore  reaches  far  beyond  the  membership  of 
the  Church  as  such.  This  has  opened  doors  of  understanding  and  aroused  at- 
titudes among  the  general  public  which  are  today  an  important  asset  in  any 
new  program  Christianity  may  undertake. 

2.  Opportunity.  This  word  has  always  been  a sort  of  open  sesame  to  the 
Christian  mind.  If  we  could  spell  out  to  our  Christians  in  this  country  the 
qualities  and  content  of  this  opportunity  as  it  faces  Christianity  today  we  could 
indeed  arouse  a response  among  them  which  would  write  a new  chapter  in 
the  expansion  of  Christianity.  There  is  little  doubt  after  such  a visit  in  these 
several  countries  that  the  moment  is  big  with  promise.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
such  opportunity  will  remain  indefinitely  waiting  on  our  doorstep — in  fact  one 
feels  in  the  surging  tides  of  thought  and  activity  that  the  changing  ideas  are 
so  rapid  as  to  present  a challenge  in  themselves  for  immediacy  of  action. 

There  are  two  types  of  Christians  who  at  least  are  recognizing  this  oppor- 
tunity and  are  moving  quickly  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  was  reported 
to  me  that  the  Catholics  were  not  waiting  until  doors  were  open  before  they 
got  ready.  Large  numbers  were  arriving  in  the  Philippines,  most  of  them  from 
Spain.  In  Indonesia,  too,  came  word  that  in  one  city,  that  of  Medang  on  Sumatra, 
they  had  massed  some  thirty  priests  and  three  hundred  nuns,  who  were  simply 
waiting  until  it  was  possible  to  move  into  the  interior.  While  I did  not  have 
reports  of  large  personnel  being  added  in  China  there  were  evidences  of  strength- 
ening and  of  alertness  that  gave  tacit  recognition  to  the  opportunity. 

Another  group  are  the  so-called  sects.  During  the  war,  chaplains  from  these 
various  groups  were  impressed  with  the  fertile  character  of  the  field  for  Christian 
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effort.  Today  they  are  swarming  in  all  directions  across  the  countries  of  Asia, 
many  of  them  with  cars,  broadcasting  equipment,  even  planes  and  boats,  which 
are  largely  denied  to  the  longer  established  mission  groups.  They  are  eager  to 
move  in.  The  question  of  how  firm  may  be  their  undertaking  is  something  that 
only  time  can  answer. 

In  what  terms,  however,  shall  one  delineate  the  opportunity?  Essentially  I 
feel  it  rests  on  four  factors.  Briefly  I would  state  it  in  the  following  terms: 

a.  The  state  of  mind  in  Asia  is  so  largely  a fluid  one  at  this  moment.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  untoward  consequences  of  the  war — and  they  were 
many  of  course — there  is  an  openness  of  mind,  a sort  of  wistful  seeking  among 
the  leaders  and  peoples  of  Asia  for  some  course  of  action  that  would  spell  cer- 
tainty for  the  future.  Their  moorings  of  established  convictions  are  broken,  or 
loose,  and  they  are  badly  worried  about  the  future  course.  Thousands  of  them 
are  looking  toward  Christianity  to  chart  that  course.  They  are  not  likely  to 
strain  their  eyes  too  long  if  we  do  not  show  unmistakeable  signs  of  arriving  with 
the  answer.  But  in  almost  numberless  cases  their  immediate  disposition  is  in 
our  favor. 

b.  .Such  outstanding  Christians  as  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao  of  China  have  in  the 
past  given  us  clear  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  has  succeeded 
in  modifying  some  of  the  age-old  customs  of  China  in  the  realm  of  social  prac- 
tice. These  were  in  a sense,  accidental,  that  is,  they  were  not  the  primary  aim 
of  Christian  endeavor.  But  the  character  and  quality  of  Christian  living  has  set 
also  a new  measure  upon  the  modes  of  public  behavior.  And  while  morale  may 
be  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  years  in  some  of  these  countries,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
genuine  belief  that  the  Christian  message  has  what  it  takes  for  such  a situation 
if  we  are  really  ready  to  move  in  a big  enough  way  to  let  them  know  we  mean 
business.  And  today  business  must  carry  some  drama  with  it  if  it  is  to  carry  con- 
viction to  untutored  but  questing  millions. 

c.  The  quality  and  consecration  of  individual  Christians  is  of  more  than 
passing  moment  in  this  opportunity.  They  are  in  a sense  the  seed  for  new  under- 
taking. One  heard  stories  all  across  these  lands  of  the  heroic  devotion  and  the 
ingenuity  of  men  and  women  in  carrying  on  the  Christian  witness  during  the 
occupation  years.  In  more  than  one  case  such  living  has  silenced  opposition  and 
even  persecution  that  existed  before  the  war.  The  point  is  that  this  quality  of 
living  by  nationals  of  the  countries  themselves  has  established  new  expectations 
to  which  in  the  aftermath  of  undernourishment  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  infla- 
tionary conditions  they  are  unable  to  live  up.  But  properly  supported  they  are 
one  of  the  strongest  exhibits  that  can  be  presented  to  a non-Christian  world  of 
the  effectiveness  and  transforming  quality  of  our  Christian  truth. 

d.  We  are  writing  a new  chapter  in  Christian  missionary  concern  and  ac- 
tivity. The  funds  that  are  going  to  these  countries  from  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  are  giving  dramatic  evidence  of  our 
will  to  help  in  the  hardest  times  possible.  Food,  clothing  and  medicine,  work, 
at  critical  times  and  in  literally  countless  places  and  situations,  have  been  the 
means  not  only  of  saving  life  and  sanity,  and  of  constructive  endeavor,  but  have 
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planted  a witness  of  Christian  mercy  for  the  community  at  large  to  observe  as 
well,  which  is  almost  phenomenal.  We  have  done  this — and  this  needs  emphasis — - 
through  a united,  a Christian,  and  interdenominational  program,  which  has 
seized  the  imagination  of  a great  many  people'  who  had  concluded  there  was 
no  cohesion  among  the  various  brands  of  Christians.  The  united  aspect  of  this 
ministry  through  Church  World  Service  is  one  of  the  very  important  factors  in 
the  opportunity  now  presented.  For  there  is  a feeling  of  hopefulness  that  united 
Christian  witness  can  accomplish  in  size  and  veracity  what  the  separate  denomi- 
national programs  have  not  succeeded  in  doing.  In  our  western  conferences 
it  has  been  put  in  such  phraseology  as  “the  world  is  too  strong  for  a divided 
church”.  But  the  feeling  in  Asia  in  many  quarters  is  that  there  are  some  things 
which  must  be  done,  and  only  as  the  Christians  unite  to  bring  their  full  impact 
at  certain  spearhead  situations  can  the  opportunity  be  met.  One  illustration  of 
the  dramatic  quality  of  such  witness  is  the  atabrine  anti-malarial  campaign  in 
Siam.  The  whole  nation  has  discovered  Christianity  in  a new  and  satisfying 
way.  There  is  no  reason  why  with  ingenuity  and  persistence  we  should  not  go 
on  to  expand  the  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  Communists,  no  one  in  these  nations  today  is  placing  any  serious  restric- 
tion or  putting  up  barriers  beyond  which  we  may  not  go.  This  condition  may 
not  long  endure,  but  at  the  moment  the  field  is  open,  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  a sense  of  bated  breath  to  see  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  go  in  presenting  the 
challenge  of  Christ  to  the  peoples  and  situations  of  Asia.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
we  would  be  welcomed  now  far  beyond  anything  we  might  expect. 

3.  There  are  a whole  series  of  assets  in  what  might  be  termed  the  modern 
developments  in  the  field  of  communication — and  transportation.  The  processes 
of  propaganda  during  the  war  have  speeded  up  the  use  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  aids  to  public  information.  The  United  States 
Information  Service  in  making  available  a tremendous  store  of  knowledge 
through  printed  word,  picture,  movie,  and  radio  has  set  a high  standard  which 
is  widely  recognized.  Other  nations,  too,  in  their  appropriate  areas  have  developed 
similar  services.  They  are  spreading  the  word  of  alleged  excellencies  in  the  sev- 
eral civilizations  of  the  west.  They  are  informing  people  by  various  means  and 
in  many  directions  of  things  which  they  hope  will  create  favorable  background 
for  future  international  relations. 

The  excellence  and  the  availability  of  these  technical  aids  are  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  Christian  missions.  Increasingly  the  church  at  home  is  recog- 
nizing and  utilizing  these  aids.  Here  it  is  primarily  an  educational  program 
directed  toward  our  own  membership.  In  Asia  it  is  a new  arm  of  expression  for 
telling  our  story  to  those  who  have  never  heard.  Moreover  the  use  of  picture 
and  radio  is  particularly  adapted  to  conveying  the  message  to  the  still  pre- 
ponderant millions  of  illiterates  who  are  unable  to  read  the  printed  word. 

4.  Lastly  and  I hope  without  any  cant,  I should  like  to  render  my  judg- 
ment that  against  the  background  of  the  chaos  of  intellect  and  ferment  of  de- 
sire that  exists  in  Asia,  we  have  the  most  astonishing  message  there  is.  In  its 
depth  and  far-reaching  character  Christianity  far  excels  the  much-touted  Com- 
munism, which  because  it  makes  more  noise  gains  much  attention.  If  we  could 
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once  cut  through  many  of  the  adventitious  encumbrances  of  Christianity  and 
present  in  clearcut  outlines  its  answer  to  the  hopes  of  Asia  it  would  be  welcomed. 
In  interior  China  a certain  missionary  told  me  that  she  had  a Bible  class  of 
100  business  men,  not  clerks  but  owners  of  businesses  and  government  officials. 
They  come  because  they  want  to  know.  She  had  also  a class  of  more  that  150 
students  in  the  government  university.  When  the  students  went  on  strike  in 
the  spring  as  they  did  all  over  China,  hers  was  the  only  class  in  that  university 
that  kept  going.  It  was  not  part  of  the  curriculum  therefore  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  striking  against  it.  Religion  went  on  while  education  stopped  because 
of  politics  and  war! 

Jesus  said,  “Let  not  your  heart'be  disquieted.  Ye  believe  in  God”.  Too  many 
Christians  have  forgotten  how  to  be  quiet  and  realize  the  fact  and  the  position 
of  God.  He  is  the  God  who  made  the  universe.  He  is  the  God  who  has  revealed 
his  yearning  for  mankind  through  Christ.  He  is  the  God  who  claims  mankind 
as  his  family,  and  authorizes  his  followers  to  spread  that  message  all  across  the 
world.  Moreover  it  is  my  humble  conviction  that  we  could  if  we  would  give 
far  more  convincing  testimony  to  the  world  in  concrete  terms  of  changed  life 
and  conditions,  than  Communism  with  ail  its  disturbing  proclamations,  but 
which  has  all  in  all  surprisingly  little  accomplishment  to  which  to  point.  We  are 
today  writing  a chapter  of  Christian  ministry  through  the  channels  of  Church 
World  Service  which  is  absolutely  unique  in  all  our  history.  It  is  truly  an  aston- 
ishing message.  We  can  afford  to  build  upon  that  fact. 
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V,  How  Long  Is  A Relief  Program 


gRE  there  some  people  who  are  already  jittery  that  the  denominations  still 
have,  two  years  after  the  war  was  over,  a united  relief  program  in  which 
they  are  trying  to  present  a combined  witness  to  a wartorn  world  regarding  the 
concern  of  the  Christian  church?  It  is  apparent  from  my  survey  that  there  is 
still  a considerable  relief  problem  to  be  handled  in  the  various  countries  of  Asia. 

The  Philippines 

The  delay  in  getting  started  arose  from  the  problems  of  getting  sufficient 
missionary  staff  back  to  the  Islands  to  go  forward.  Not  much  had  been  done 
in  the  barrios  in  affording  a Christian  testimony  through  relief  work.  I helped 
set  up  an  area  committee  for  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Others  were  to  be  formed. 
In  large  measure  they  depend  upon  the  initiative  of  the  missionary.  Under- 
nourishment is  a widespread  problem.  Disease  resulting  therefrom,  TB  and 
also  malaria  are  eating  heavily  into  our  Christian  personnel.  Clothing  and 
medicines  are  important.  Books  also  are  needed.  In  fact  the  schools  were  denuded 
of  everything.  Starting  to  operate  again  is  an  uphill  job.  Hospitals  and  many 
other  buildings  require  rebuilding  or  repairs.  But  everyone  seems  to  be  tackling 
the  situation  with  a strong  heart.  In  the  mountains  the  people  have  little  cover- 
ing. Clothing,  blankets  are  important  as  well  as  medicines,  vitamins  and  milk. 

It  is  important  to  get  some  additional  help  to  carry  on  the  program,  and 
some  additional  transport  is  certainly  indicated. 

Indonesia 

The  specific  recommendations  in  the  field  of  relief  include  the  following: 

Cloth  and  clothing  should  be  given  to  the  churches,  for  use  and  distribution.  If 
new  cloth  can  be  sent  it  would  be  especially  acceptable — cotton. 

Food  should  be  given  to  the  nationalist  governments  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
for  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  as  well.  Our  CWS  representative  in  Singa- 
pore is  already  sending  supplies  to  Sarawak,  part  of  Borneo. 

Vitamins  are  very  acceptable  and  will  be  distributed  as  received  to  many  who 
are  in  need. 

Medicines.  It  is  apparent  that  the  supply  of  drugs  is  very  low  and  that 
purchases  are  most  difficult  on  account  of  exchange  regulations.  Doctors,  health 
officers,  missionaries,  residents,  when  asked  what  CWS  ought  to  send  almost 
with  one  accord  mentioned  medicines.  As  for  specific  drugs,  neosalvarsan,  sulpha 
drugs,  penicillin,  DDT  and  spray  guns,  and  powdered  milk — although  in  many 
places  there  was  indication  people  are  more  used  to  using  condensed  sweetened 
milk — this  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  sugar,  too. 

Mechanical  supplies  needed  most  urgently  to  replace  materials  lost  by  the 
war  and  now  unable  to  be  replaced  unless  received  from  America  include: 
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( 1 ) Transportation — 

Motor  boats  for  covering  water  gaps  between  sections  of  the  church. 
Motor  cars  to  help  replace  93  cars  in  use  before  the  war.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a first  priority.  Bicycles  ( 139  are  needed).  We  should  send  as 
many  of  these  as  possible. 

(2)  Office  equipment.  Most  offices  are  desperately  in  need  of  typewriters 
and  mimeographs. 

Medical  supplies  for  the  Indonesian  government.  It  is  proposed  to  send  an 
early  shipment  of  $1,000  worth  of  medical  supplies  to  be  used  in  Indonesian 
hospitals  run  by  the  nationalist  governments.  (For  further  details  see  p.  28.) 

Malaya, 

There  are  three  missions  in  Malaya  aside  from  the  non-cooperating  sects. 
The  Methodists,  U.S.A.,  the  Anglicans  of  England,  the  English  Presbyterians. 
Some  of  the  sects  are  already  throwing  their  weight  around  with  big  cars  and 
money.  The  British  missionaries  are  painfully  aware  of  the  economic  paucity 
in  their  backing.  The  American  Methodists  have  pushed  ahead  with  good  vigor 
in  rehabilitating  buildings.  They  are  relatively  in  the  best  position.  Our  CWS 
representative  is  a Methodist  missionary,  who  with  his  wife  does  what  he  can  on 
on  the  side  in  addition  to  his  missionary  responsibilities  in  carrying  out  CWS 
program  of  relief. 

Siam. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amazing  success  of  our  anti-malaria  campaign 
in  Siam  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  cordial  relations  between  Dr.  E.  C. 
Cort  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  and  the  government  authorities.  Here  the 
Presbyterians  have  been  at  work  for  a century.  They  have  done  an  admirable 
work.  But  in  a period  like  this  the  burdens  of  rehabilitating  their  institutions 
are  so  large  as  to  preclude  doing  the  “public  relations”  work  which  would  be 
of  immense  consequence  to  the  future  of  the  church  in  Siam.  I am  convinced 
that  the  reservoir  of  goodwill  toward  Christianity  is  exceedingly  great  in  Siam. 
The  country  is  small,  and  good  deeds  resound  to  every  corner.  A large  part  of 
the  leadership  of  the  country  has  been  trained  in  the  Presbyterian  schools. 

1.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Eakin,  our  CWS  representative,  a car  so  that  his  time 
and  strength  can  be  husbanded  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  he  is  providing  in 
securing  Siamese  cooperation  in  all  measures  of  distributing  relief  supplies.  He 
is  not  young,  and  he  is  a valiant  soul.  A car  for  his  transport  would  keep  him 
from  breaking  down,  and  he  is  very  tired  now. 

2.  Let  us  give  Dr.  Cort,  if  and  when  the  Siam  committee  approve,  a mobile 
X-ray  unit  for  the  diagnosis  of  TB  particularly  among  the  Christian  students, 
teachers,  and  pastors  and  other  personnel.  He  is  due  to  retire  before  many  years 
so  let  us  not  delay,  for  the  Christians  need  the  help.  Then  let  us  consider  whether 
we  can  find  ways  to  provide  one  or  two  such  trucks  for  the  government  Dept, 
of  Health  who  are  anxious  to  extend  this  service  to  the  public  at  large. 
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3.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  places  where  we  should  establish  one  of  our 
Information  Centers.  There  is  a very  fine  Christian  in  the  Government  Infor- 
mation center.  We  could  expect  excellent  cooperation.  This  should  be  worked 
out  with  the  Presbyterian  Board.  But  I think  the  service  center  might  well  be  a 
general  Christian  center  and  not  a Presbyterian  one  as  such.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
might  be  interested  in  cooperating. 


China. 

The  American  Advisory  Committee  is  our  agency  in  China.  They  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  years.  They  know  the  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people.  They  have  had  experience  in  administration  of  relief  work  all  during 
the  war.  They  have  provincial  committees  each  of  which  provides  supervision 
to  the  work  in  their  area  and  accounts  for  the  handling  of  funds  and  supplies 
entrusted  to  them. 

The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  projects  being  carried  on  is  exciting.  The 
total,  in  terms  of  Chinese  currency  at  least,  is  staggering. 

During  the  war  the  funds  provided  directly  from  the  churches  were  greatly 
augmented  from  United  China  Relief.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  acceptance 
of  such  publicly  raised  money  meant  the  broadening  of  our  scope  of  operations 
to  include  Catholic  and  non-Christian  projects,  it  also  made  possible  a major 
amount  of  help  to  the  mission  hospitals  in  medical  supplies.  Changes  in  the 
fund-raising  situation  indicate  that  CWS  funds  will  be  larger  in  proportion. 
As  I tried  to  interpret  this  situation  in  China  I found  a very  warm  desire  that 
church  funds  as  now  given  by  the  churches  of  America  should  be  primarily  used 
to  buttress  and  strengthen  the  personnel  trained  in  Christian  schools  and  working 
in  Christian  institutions.  The  inroads  of  under-nourishment,  and  of  disease 
resulting  from  the  wild  inflation  has  left  untold  numbers  of  our  Christian  per- 
sonnel in  tragic  situation.  And  there  is  a widespread  recognition  that  if  Chris- 
tianity is  to  have  any  vigor  in  presenting  its  claims  on  the  people  of  China,  heroic 
steps  will  need  to  be  taken  to  save  their  very  lives  in  many  cases. 

With  this  in  view  the  American  Advisory  Committee  is  restudying  its  whole 
program  and  will  have  definite  recommendations  to  make  in  the  near  future. 

Catastrophe  is  almost  a commonplace  in  China.  Famines  have  been  con- 
tinually recurring  phenomena  for  thousands  of  years.  This  year  is  no  exception. 
Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Anhwei,  southern  Shantung,  Szechuan  were  all  re- 
porting ravages  of  flood  during  the  weeks  of  June  and  July  when  I was  travel- 
ling in  China.  I saw  some  of  the  homeless  and  distraught  people.  I also  saw  some- 
thing of  how  quickly  the  flood  of  lives  closes  over  the  wounds  and  life  seems  to 
go  on.  There  is  I think  a deep  sense  in  which  one  of  our  outstanding  Christian 
ministries  in  the  Orient  should  be  a testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  life  in  the 
Christian  tradition,  not  the  carelessness  of  it  in  the  oriental  manner.  But  we 
are  standing  at  a dividing  of  the  ways.  Within  a decade  or  two  our  whole  Chris- 
tian impact  in  China  may  be  lost  if  the  present  generation  are  not  saved  to 
stand  vigorously  for  the  morality  that  is  so  badly  needed  in  every  walk  of  life. 
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The  advantage  of  our  wonderful  agency  AAC  at  such  a time  as  this  is  the  ex- 
ceptional experience  it  has  had  in  the  past  and  its  ability  to  discern  the  impor- 
tant priorities  for  our  Christian  witness.  Because  they  operate  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  church,  they  can  deploy  their  resources  to  the  neediest  points.  I would 
like  to  render  my  testimony  to  the  dedication  of  this  and  the  provincial  com- 
mittees but  more  than  all  to  the  rightness  of  Robert  Henry,  our  Director  in  that 
post.  Our  good  fortune  in  having  him  in  this  key  post  is  almost  a phenomenon 
in  itself. 

China  is  one  of  the  areas  where  missions  and  missionaries  should  at  last 
discover  that  relief  is  of  the  essence  of  our  Christian  missionary  witness.  We 
have  too  long  figured  on  emergency  help  in  emergencies,  and  then  a return  to 
normal  program.  Let  us  now  admit  and  embrace  the  fact  that  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  emergency  relief  measures  by  the  churches  are  essential,  and  let  us  plan  our 
work  with  that  fact  in  mind.  Relief  in  fact  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation.  Every  mission  board  should  include  in  its  annual 
budget,  or  see  that  from  denominational  funds  there  comes  regular  help  for 
a united  Christian  ministry  in  relief  for  China.  No  budget  for  mission  work 
in  China  is  complete  until  that  is  an  integral  part.  j 


The  following  is  a portion  of  the  text  of  a report  cablegram  sent  to  the  CWS 
office  after  the  writer’s  visit  to  China.  In  unamplified  form  it  gives  the  back- 
ground for  the  preceding  paragraphs  on  China. 

FLOOD  SITUATIONS  KWANGTUNG  KWANGSI  SZEGHWAN 
ANHWEI  GREATLY  EXAGGERATING  ALREADY  SERIOUSLY  DIS- 
TURBED GONDITIONS.  UNRRA  AND  CNRRA  PROSPECTIVE  CLOS- 
ING MAKE  BURDENS  ON  NATIONAL  AND  PROVINGIAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS WELLNIGH  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  ADEQUATE  RELIEF. 

NEGESSITY  FOR  RETHINKING  GHURGH  PROGRAM  IN  LIGHT 
FUNDRAISING  SITUATION  AMONG  GHURGHES.  PROPOSE  MAJOR 
GHURGH  WORLD  SERVICE  EMPHASIS  SHOULD  PRESERVE 
STRENGTHEN  GHRISTIAN  TRAINED  YOUTH,  INGLUDING  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS  AND  PROTESTANT  HOSPITALS,  CHURCH  WORKERS, 
ECONOMIC  SURVIVAL  CHURCH  MEMBERS.  THESE  CHIEF  RE- 
SOURCE FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  CHINESE  LIFE.  THEY  REPRE- 
SENT THE  FRUIT  OF  ALL  CHRISTIAN  EFFORT  TO  DATE  IN  CHINA. 
THEIR  PRESERVATION  ESSENTIAL  FOR  FUTURE.  THEIR  LEAD- 
ERSHIP IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
TO  NEW  CHINA. 

PERSONALLY  ADVISE  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM  DESIGNED 
ONLY  PARTIALLY  AT  DIREGT  RELIEF  BUT  INCREASINGLY  AT 
MEASURES  REHABILITATING  FARMERS,  ARTISANS,  WHITE  COL- 
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LAR  WORKERS  WHOSE  DISTRESS  SEVERE  WITH  UNDERNOURISH- 
MENT MAKING  TRAGIC  INROADS.  PLANS  PROCEEDING  TO  SET 
UP  ORGANIZATION  TO  ADMINISTER  FUNDS  THROUGH  CHURCH 
AND  COMMUNITY  COOPERATION  NEED  SUPPLEMENTARY  PER- 
SONNEL ESPECIALLY  ASSIGNED  TO  REVISED  CHURCH  PROGRAM 
IN  REHABILITATION. 

IF  USA  GOVERNMENT  RELIEF  FUNDS  ARE  TO  BE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  CHINA  THEY  SHOULD  BE  ADEQUATELY  SUPERVISED  BY 
INTELLIGENT  FOREIGN  PERSONNEL.^  IF  SUPPLIES  ARE  MADE 
AVAILABLE  TO  AMERICAN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  THEY  WILL 
BE  UTILIZED  TO  BEST  ADVANTAGE  AS  ALREADY  PROVED  BUT 
SHOULD  NOT  REQUIRE  OUTLAY  CHURCH  FUNDS  TO  FINANCE 
DISTRIBUTION. 


b: 
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VI.  What  Should  We  Do  That  Is  New  ? 


HET  us  offer  implementation  to  some  new  strategies  in  Missions.  To  con- 
tinue in  the  severely  demoninational  pattern  imposes  some  natural  but  un- 
needed limitations  on  new  developments.  The  process  of  cooperative  planning 
assumes  all  partners  are  equal  in  voice,  if  not  in  financial  capacity.  Thus  it  is 
difficult  to  evolve  any  genuine  leadership  apart  from  denominational  programs. 
Denominational  leaders  find  it  unwise  or  impracticable  to  plan  outside  what 
they  can  do  as  a denomination — their  basic  approach  is  limited. 

Let  us  assume  that  American  Christians — apart  from  their  loyalty  to  their 
own  denomination — are  looking  for  measures  by  which  Christianity  as  such 
can  bring  to  bear  its  testimony  to  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
world  and  the  countries  that  constitute  it.  They  are  not  in  the  first  instance 
concerned  with  what  is  their  denominational  responsibility  to  support  their 
historic  missions.  They  are  concerned  to  know  whether  Christianity  has  any 
message,  and  any  means  of  declaring  it,  to  the  hotspots  of  human  experience 
today.  They  are  frankly  dubious  about  the  segmented  and  parallel  approaches 
of  the  several  denominations. 

Therefore  it  is  in  order  for  the  denominations  to  unite  in  some  specific 
measures  designed  to  declare  authoritatively  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  they  con- 
ceive it  to  be  important  for  present-day  situations.  Such  steps  taken  unitedly 
will  lift  a banner  above  the  common  level  of  human  activity — will  speak  in 
headlines  as  it  were — to  governments,  public  officials,  business  groups  and  the 
public  generally  that  there  is  a Christian  witness  that  is  of  importance  in  their 
conditions. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  does  not  prejudice  or  alter  in  any  measur- 
able way  the  continuance  of  what  is  important  in  present  denominational  pro- 
grams. But  it  links  together  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  in  measures  which  have  a larger  drawing  power.  Only  as  some 
resources  are  pooled  in  united  effort  can  we  speak  loudlv  enough  to  be  heard 
above  the  racket  of  oriental  cities  today.  This  is  not  designed  to  take  admini- 
stration out  of  the  hands  of  mission  boards.  It  is  rather  designed  to  move  it  onto 
a larger  stage  where  it  presents  by  greater  weight,  a greater  impact  on  the 
public  mind. 

In  the  countries  of  Asia  probably  the  most  impregnable  social  factor  that 
had  to  be  attacked  by  Christianity  in  its  first  century  of  mission  work  was  the 
cohesiveness  of  caste  and  family  groupings.  All  religion,  philosophy  and  social 
custom  was  against  the  Christian  liberation  of  the  individual.  It  was  a stone 
wall  against  which  Christian  preachers  and  teachers  hurled  themselves  with 
small  result  for  many  years.  The  weight  of  history  was  against  them.  But  finally 
the  walls  began  to  break.  Individuals  began  to  break  loose  from  the  social 
mass.  The  process  has  become  faster  and  faster.  It  is  not  complete  even  today. 
The  liberation  of  the  individual  from  old  customs  is  still  a herculean  task. 
BUT — there  are  new  necessities  now  for  the  Christian  religion.  We  have  to 
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help  build  these  liberated  individuals  into  a cohesive  organization  for  the  sake 
of  mass  approach  to  the  evils  of  their  culture.  They  are  helpless  in  combating 
these  evils  individually.  For  the  period  ahead  of  us  Christian  missions  need  to 
pioneer  in  community-wide  and  united  programs  which  will  batter  from  with- 
out as  well  as  bore  from  within. 

Since  we  need  fresh  and  increased  support  in  the  task  of  proclaiming  Chris- 
tian truth  in  Asia,  it  is  proposed  that  we  should,  ( 1 ) widen  the  statement  of  our 
objectives  in  the  Christian  program,  so  that  it  shall  manifestly  not  only  be  the 
securing  of  members  for  the  denominational  churches,  but  shall  involve  pro- 
clamation to  the  public  at  large;  and,  (2)  develop  some  united  projects  which 
can  make  such  a public  impact  as  will  be  significant  in  developing  an  atmosphere 
for  Christian  effort. 

A,  A Church  World  Information  Service. 

The  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  governments  to  explain  and  in- 
form peoples  regarding  their  excellencies  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  at- 
tention. We  have  already  said  that  as  churches  we  have  the  most  unique  array 
of  means  for  public  communication  and  information  which  science  has  de- 
veloped. Never  before  in  history  have  so  many  aids  been  available  to  the  church. 
We  haven’t  yet  achieved  any  facility  in  utilizing  them  but  that  can  come. 
Pictures,  posters,  information,  magazines,  books,  radio,  movies — all  should  be 
grist  to  our  mill.  In  every  major  center  of  the  Orient  the  United  States  has  set 
up  their  Information  Service.  By  all  reports  they  are  doing  good  work.  They  are 
in  the  main  cooperative  with  church  interests — although  not  there  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  them.  The  public  press  is  avidly  read  in  Asia  today.  The 
radio  is  becoming  an  increasing  power.  The  movies  are  almost  everywhere. 
In  fact  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  queues  which  line  up  to  get  in. 

In  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Singapore  I was  specifically  tackled  on  the 
subject  of  providing  more  information  for  the  educated  people  who  have  been 
cut  off  and  still  are  to  a large  extent  from  the  currents  of  thought  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  western  world.  Book,  digest  magazines,  pictures,  etc.,  were 
repeatedly  requested. 

However,  what  is  being  proposed  here  is  a wider  service.  This  would  utilize 
movies,  radio  and  newspaper  to  tell  the  facts  and  program  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  many  lands.  Schools  of  many  varieties  are  fallow  ground  for  all 
types  of  informational  and  documentary  pictures  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  The  newspapers  could  easily  be  cultivated  and  would  carry  numberless 
releases  regarding  what  is  happening  in  other  countries  in  the  Christian  pro- 
gram. And  who  has  yet  begun  to  plan  full  scale  use  of  radio  possibilities  in  any 
of  these  countries? 

The  most  signihcant  aspect  of  this  is  that  through  these  means  hundreds 
of  thousands,  yes  millions  of  people  could  readily  be  reached  who  would  never 
hear  the  word  in  any  other  way.  For  the  illiterates  of  Asia — perhaps  a billion 
of  them,  the  radio  and  the  movie  are  a most  telling  means  of  communication 
of  Christian  truth. 
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There  should  be  a selection  of  certain  centers  or  countries  in  which  this 
program  should  be  launched.  In  several  of  them  one  person  to  staff  the  office 
would  be  enough,  initially  at  least.  Some  clerical  assistance  would  be  impor- 
tant. Equipment, — movie  projectors,  perhaps  a portable  generator,  cameras, — is 
essential.  Plans  for  routing  shipments  of  film  among  various  centers  should  be 
worked  out.  Pictures  taken  in  one  country  should  be  exchanged  with  others. 
Always  such  a person  should  be  on  good  terms  with  local  radio,  and  newspapers. 
First  hand  contact  with  government  health  and  information  services  is  im- 
portant too.  The  missions  would  learn  to  call  upon  him,  also,  for  help  in  pro- 
viding materials  for  all  sorts  of  situations. 

B,  Public  Health  Measures. 

One  thing  that  is  almost  everywhere  apparent  is  that  TB  and  malaria  are 
extending  their  ravages  widely.  How  many  times  the  story  was  told  of  Chris- 
tian workers,  and  students,  and  families  in  the  church  who  were  having  to 
stop  because  of  TB.  Not  only  has  the  undernourishment  consequent  upon  the 
war  played  havoc  with  them.  There  is  in  large  areas  of  Asia  no  knowledge  of 
balanced  diets,  or  what  foods  are  necessary  to  afford  it.  In  Siam  one  of  the 
under  secretaries  of  the  Health  Department  talked  with  me  at  length  about  the 
shortcomings  of  Siamese  conceptions  of  food.  They  have,  by  and  large,  enough 
food  but  not  enough  variety.  I am  fully  persuaded  that  we  need  to  take  some 
drastic  steps  to  spread  our  front  of  Christian  concern  regarding  the  strength 
of  our  constituency  into  a much  wider  territory.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep  Chris- 
tian hospitals  in  operation — important  as  they  are.  The  march  of  disease  is 
of  disastrous  proportions.  I found  some  large  areas  in  China  in  which  malaria 
is  spreading  rapidly.  No  public  measures  are  being  taken  to  combat  it. 

This  program  may  take  different  shape  in  different  countries  according  to 
the  need. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  some  mobile  medical  units  have  been  sug- 
gested, which  might  provide  some  of  the  essential  medicines  and  educational 
teaching  back  in  the  barrios.  If  the  program  of  colonization  in  Mindanao  is 
supported  there  should  certainly  be  medical  attention  on  a preventive  as  well 
as  a curative  basis. 

In  Siam  Dr.  Cort  proposed  and  the  government  health  authorities  were 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  idea  that  CWS  should  send  at  least  one  mobile 
X-ray  unit  for  early  diagnosis  of  TB.  The  government  would  like  several  such 
units  if  they  were  obtainable.  They  are  practically  unable  to  import  urgently 
needed  drugs.  We  could  render  a further  dramatic  Christian  service  in  Siam 
in  addition  to  the  anti-malaria  campaign  which  would  carry  further  convincing 
testimony  to  the  healing  character  of  the  Christian  message. 

In  China  various  agencies  have  played  important  parts  in  providing  and 
transporting  drugs  for  the  hospitals.  It  is  not  too  clear  now  how  this  is  to  be 
carried  forward.  For  our  Christian  hospitals  the  service  is  imperative.  But  I 
found  few  evidences  of  plans  to  relate  the  Christian  health  program  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  government  bureaus  of  health  and  welfare.  I make  bold  to  say 
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that  we  do  not  need  any  major  increase  in  our  Christian  hospitals  in  China. 
What  we  do  need  are  some  concerted  measures  for  helping  to  provide  the  kind 
of  public  health  nurses  and  officers,  and  educational  program  which  will  help 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  under-nourishment  as  well  as  some  of  the  chronic 
endemic  diseases  among  the  population  in  general,  and  particularly  among  our 
Christian  constituency.  The  high  mortality  rate  from  floods  and  famines  in  China 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  under-nourishment  may  occur  (and  does)  in 
areas  where  there  is  a reasonable  amount  but  not  a variety  of  food.  And  second 
that  we  are  in  urgent  need  of  pioneering  some  service  which  will  help  to  educate 
the  Chinese  out  of  their  hand-to-mouth  economy. 

In  Indonesia  we  could  well  consider  some  kinds  of  assistance  to  the  Indo- 
nesians which  would  look  in  the  same  direction.  For  the  present  it  would  seem 
that  our  hands  will  be  full  in  carrying  forward  a proposed  share  of  the  support 
for  missionary  rehabilitation.  I personally  do  not  think  we  ought  to  close  our 
minds  to  consideration  of  further  measures  in  the  public  health  field.  I cannot 
stifle  my  conscience  when  I think  of  the  monumental  hurdles  they  have  to  over- 
come through  lack  of  medicines  and  instruments  for  their  hospital  work. 

C.  The  Community -htised  Approach, 

This  is  the  type  of  program  around  which  Dr.  Reisner  has  built  most  of 
his  rural  rehabilitation  recommendations.  Without  having  studied  his  proposals 
in  detail  I would  venture  some  general  observations. 

( 1 ) If  feasible  this  approach  ought  to  be  linked  to  the  resources  especially 
of  the  mission-supported  institutions  in  the  country  concerned.  That  is,  the 
plan  ought  to  tie  together  these  institutions — insofar  as  their  facilities  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  such  an  undertaking,  into  some  national  presentment 
of  a Christian  solution  to  the  rural  problems  involved. 

(2)  It  should  not  mean  the  erection  of  any  new  institutions.  I believe  our 
whole  Christian  emphasis  in  expansion  in  the  next  period  should  be  as  largely 
as  possible  non-institutional. 

(3)  To  the  degree  that  cooperatives  figure  in  such  a program  we  should 
view  them  as  an  educational  instrument  and  not  as  an  economic  one.  I find 
myself  in  more  than  modest  doubt  about  the  profitability  of  expending  money 
in  launching  credit  unions  or  other  cooperatives  on  any  wide  scale.  I really 
question  whether  they  will  be  likely  to  help  solve  any  financial  problems,  except 
the  most  simple,  until  people  understand  far  more  truly  their  genius.  As  an 
educational  measure  it  may  be  justified,  but  that  would  manifestly  mean  a 
much  different  approach  than  if  they  are  expected  to  be  full-fledged  financial 
instruments. 

(4)  I should  deplore  launching  into  such  a program  on  too  extended  a 
scale.  I believe  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  select  perhaps  three  countries 
in  which  we  will  start,  or  expand  programs  already  in  operation.  For  example, 
the  North  China  Rural  Service  Union  has  already  presented  to  the  American 
Advisory  Committee  a request  for  emergency  funds.  Since  these  must  presumably 
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come  from  CWS  the  problem  of  how  we  move  from  here  on  this  general  pro- 
gram is  already  with  us.  But,  let  us  get  some  fundamental  principles  out  in  the 
open  before  we  spread  ourselves  too  wide  and  handsome.  Let  me  reiterate  again, 
I am  definitely  in  favor  of  moving  ahead  in  this  field. 

(5)  I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  some  separate  administrative  unit 
will  be  needed  for  this  particular  program.  It  cannot  be  handled  effectively  as 
a cooperative  committee.  The  group  that  acts  must  act  as  a board  does  with 
regard  to  its  missionaries,  etc.  My  proposal  is  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  asking  CWS  to  administer  this  program.  It  already  has  the  confidence  of  the 
denominations,  and  it  has  contacts  abroad  which  would  make  a minimum  of 
motion  necessary  to  move  on  this  matter. 


H.  Southeast  Asia  as  a Unitary  Area, 

It  is  distressing  to  see  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  our  missionary  undertaking 
in  Siam,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines.  Recognizing  that  Indonesia 
is  not  in  the  American  sphere  of  missionary  operation,  I still  feel  that  the  whole 
thought  life  of  these  islands  and  smaller  countries  is  so  similar  and  so  important 
that  we  should  have  a combined  Christian  strategy  for  the  area.  China  or  India 
have  more  people  separately,  but  these  peoples  in  southeast  Asia  grouped  to- 
gether not  only  have  similar  outlooks,  but  they  have  a migration  of  thought 
and  people  that  needs  a unified  thinking  on  the  part  of  Christians.  I think  there- 
fore it  is  highly  important  that  steps  be  taken  to  erect  in  Asia  an  area  committee 
served  by  a secretary  who  would  give  his  whole  attention  to  advancing  the  Chris- 
tian cause  throughout  that  area,  providing  the  generalship  for  the  whole  cause 
that  is  urgently  needed.  This  I regard  as  a first-line  responsibility.  It  should  not 
be  longer  delayed. 


E.  Indonesia. 

My  visit  to  Indonesia  was  a special  assignment.  In  addition  to  an  assessment 
of  the  need  for  relief  supplies  and  how  they  could  be  handled,  I was  commis- 
sioned to  find  out  what  the  responsibility  of  American  mission  boards  might 
be.  Therefore  a special  report  has  been  written  and  distributed  dealing  solely 
with  Indonesia.  It  is  appropriate  to  deal  with  it  here  only  briefly  therefore,  and 
because  CWS  is  to  some  extent  involved  in  some  of  the  proposals. 

The  recommendations  with  regard  to  reconstruction  deal  immediately  with 
five  areas  in  which  the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch  have  mapped  out  their  for- 
ward program.  These  include,  ( 1 ) the  erection  of  buildings  upon  a new  site 
for  a “pandita”  training  school  for  secondary  grade  ministers,  (2)  the  starting 
of  a literature  bureau  with  branches  in  each  of  the  Christian  Councils  of  the 
Islands,  (3)  the  formation  and  launching  of  a National  Christian  Council  for 
Indonesia,  (the  East  Indonesian  Council  is  already  launched  and  in  operation), 

(4)  the  provision  of  Christian  hostels  at  government  secondary  schools,  and 

(5)  the  provision  of  a pedagogical  seminary,  or  hostel  in  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment university’s  school  for  training  teachers. 
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In  addition  to  funds  for  these  purposes,  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  on 
a prorata  basis  with  the  Indonesian  and  Dutch  churches,  it  is  recommended 
that  a liaison  person  should  be  offered  to  the  Christian  forces  on  the  Islands, 
and  if  he  is  finally  acceptable  he  should  become,  for  a while  at  least,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  National  Christian  Council.  He  would  probably  also  be  asked 
to  do  some  teaching  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Batavia. 

The  method  for  the  administration  of  this  program  has  still  to  be  worked 
out.  In  view  of  evidence  gathered  from  a number  of  sources  this  kind  of  assis- 
tance in  addition  to  our  relief  program  would  be  heartily  welcome  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

For  complete  report  on  Indonesia  see  p.  28. 
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VIL  What  is  the  Place  of  Church  World 
Service  in  these  Proposals  ? 


Relief. 


N the  field  of  relief  the  denominations  have  far  outstripped  any  previous 


experience.  In  1946  alone  the  denominations  raised  and  expended  for 


relief  and  demoninational  rehabilitation  close  to  $30,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
between  nine  and  ten  millions  were  channeled  through  the  united  agencies,  chief 
of  which  is  Church  World  Service,  which  the  denominations  have  united  to 
establish  for  this  purpose.  The  formation  of  CWS  is  a new  achievement.  It  was 
born  of  the  war.  It  arose  out  of  the  recognition  that  even  though  every  denomi- 
nation would  wish  to  help  in  meeting  the  gravest  needs  in  human  history,  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  overseas  really  required  a united  channel  to  func- 
tion for  and  on  behalf  of  all.  The  tributary  agencies  of  the  churches  which  were 
finally  merged  into  CWS  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  in  many  countries 
abroad  that  Christianity  can  act  unitedly  when  the  needs  are  urgent  enough 
and  reach  far  enough  into  the  daily  life  of  nations  and  their  people.  One  dis- 
covered in  various  situations  and  countries  a hestitant  fearfulness  to  step  out 
too  far  on  the!  united  program  of  service  lest  it  be  only  temporary  and  then  the 
Christian  cause  would  lose  ground  by  the  disintegration  of  this  new  expression. 
And  when  reassured  on  this  as  a sustained  united  program  there  was  a deep 
joy  that  now  we  have  something  with  which  we  can  unitedly  proclaim  Christ’s 
mercy  and  concern  for  humanity.  In  the  face  of  the  surging  tides  of  thought 
and  life  in  Asia  such  an  assurance  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  establishing  new 
levels  of  morale. 

There  is  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  doubt  the  value  of  Church  World 
Service  as  the  essential  channel  for  the  relief  work  which  the  churches  are  bound 
to  do  together.  The  program  of  $60,000,000  for  the  next  two  years  of  which 
at  least  half  is  sought  for  the  united  program  is  an  evidence  of  courage,  and 
positive  Christian  purpose  that  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences. 

Reconstruction, 

It  is  of  course  anticipated  that  measurable  portions  of  the  above  mentioned 
funds  will  be  assigned  for  reconstructive  measures.  It  is  in  this  field  that  new 
thinking  and  advance  must  be  made.  Since  the  denominations  over  the  course 
of  the  last  eight  years  have  almost  spontaneously  developed  CWS  it  is  unthink- 
able that  such  a master-stroke  timed  to  the  tempo  of  the  vibrant  world  of  Asia 
should  be  laid  aside  as  of  no  further  use.  The  war  has  brought  us  many  dis- 
advantages in  the  world  life,  but  it  has  also  caused  the  working  out  of  some 
new  and  challenging  conceptions.  No  one  would  propose  throwing  away  such 
forward  accomplishments.  If  you  have  been  in  Asia — and  I am  sure  it  is  true 
in  Europe  as  well — you  cannot  doubt  but  that  this  agency  is  an  answer  to  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  multitudes  of  Christians  overseas.  We  must  not  dare  to 
defeat  our  next  advances  in  Christian  ministry  by  scrapping  the  best  instrument 
developed  in  a century  of  Christian  missions. 
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But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  determine  the  lines  of  service  to  be  followed  so 
that  all  that  may  be  done  shall  complement  and  undergird  the  essential  work 
of  the  denominational  missions.  Therefore  I would  propose  that  as  we  work 
at  this  problem  of  the  appropriate  field  for  CWS  to  serve  the  denominations  in 
Asia  the  following  ideas  may  help  to  steer  our  course. 

In  the  working  out  of  new  relationships  and  fields  of  administrative  operation 
it  should  be  understood  and  agreed: 

1.  That  there  are  areas  of  life  in  Asia  today  which  require  a united  witness 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  some  new  measures  of  denominational 
working  together,  measures  not  yet  generally  accepted. 

2.  That  in  Church  World  Service  the  denominations  and  the  mission  boards 
have  freely  and  proudly  joined  in  effecting  a world-wide  Christian  testi- 
mony on  a united  basis — a wholly  unique  achievement  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  one  which  ought  not  easily  to  be  abandoned  or  over- 
looked in  future  planning. 

3.  That  CWS  is  irrevocably  committed  to  a mission  of  affording  the  de- 
nominations the  means  they  desire  of  carrying  out  certain  phases  of 
overseas  program  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  done  as  a unit,  the 
doing  of  which  is  of  central  if  not  crucial  significance  for  the  advance 
of  the  whole  Christian  movement. 

4.  That  the  responsibilities  of  CWS  in  any  expanded  program  in  Asia  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  denominations  and  the  mission  boards  either 
directly  or  through  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  and  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council. 

5.  In  general  such  responsibilities  should  include  the  following: 

a.  The  continued  conduct  of  relief  work  as  already  organized  in  various 
countries,  or  as  may  become  necessary  as  a Christian  witness  on  a 
united  basis. 

b.  The  exploration,  by  suitable  but  prompt  measures,  of  various  projects 
or  pieces  of  work  such  as  may  enhance  the  whole  Christian  position 
in  a given  country,  but  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  adequate 
administrative  unit  to  carry  on.  The  projects  to  be  studied  are 
in  no  case  to  replace  or  interfere  with  any  denominational  program 
already  in  existence  or  projected,  but  rather  to  unite  or  magnify  the 
Christian  witness  into  a larger  whole. 

c.  Consequent  proposals  for  such  united  Christian  projects  should  be- 
come part  of  the  forward  programs  jointly  or  severally  projected  by 
the  denominations  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  an  expanded  Christian 
testimony  in  the  face  of  the  needs  of  a war-ravished  humanity. 

d.  When  the  projects  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  denominations 
and  the  FMC  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  those  groups,  together 
with  the  Directors  of  CWS  to  determine  to  what  extent  administration 
of  these  projects  should  be  delegated  to  CWS. 
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e.  When  such  approval  and  administrative  designation  has  been  given, 
CWS  should  do  what  it  can  to  inform  all  the  denominations  in  its 
membership  regarding  these  proposals — whether  they  have  missions 
in  the  given  countries  or  not — and  solicit  their  support  for  the  united 
undertaking. 

f.  There  should  be  on  the  CWS  staff  an  officer  in  charge  of  this  portion 
of  the  program  and  its  development,  in  concert  with  the  FMC  and 
the  mission  boards. 
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VIIL  Can  We  Grasp  the  Urgency 
of  This  Moment? 


^Y^HAT  are  the  returns  from  Asia  going  to  be?  Who  of  us  is  content  to  settle 
back  into  the  ruts  of  missionary  experience  of  a decade  or  a century  ago? 


The  work  of  our  fathers  was  essential, 
for  today  and  tomorrow. 


It  was  good.  But  it  isn’t  good  enough 


Challenging  ideas  in  the  United  Nations  are  lifting  the  level  of  human  think- 
ing across  the  world.  It  is  no  slight  and  casual  task.  We  threw  everything  we  had 
into  winning  the  war — and  it  all  but  destroyed  the  world ! The  next  one — if  it 
is  allowed  to  happen — will  undoubtedly  leave  us  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  it 
must  not  happen. 


Americans  have  a gigantic  load  to  carry  in  helping  to  stabilize  and  overcome 
the  effects  of  their  destructive  genius.  Humanity  is  not  waiting  for  us — they 
have  to  live  as  best  they  can  in  the  meantime.  But  humanity’s  spirit  is  at  a low 
ebb.  The  war  has  torn  morale  to  shreds.  People  cannot  get  back  into  the  realm  of 
accomplishment  by  pulling  on  their  own  bootstraps.  Their  only  substantial  help 
now  is  the  Divine  Power  which  can  flow  through  dependence  upon  a Christian 
God. 


This  is  why  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Christian  churches  is  of  the 
essence  of  a new  world — or  any  world — tomorrow.  Either  we  extend  ourselves 
to  the  limit,  to  show  our  own  American  people  the  necessary  measures  to  assist 
humanity  onto  a production  level  once  more,  and  the  importance  of  those  steps, 
or  we  shall  fail  in  an  opportunity  such  as  God  has  never  offered  His  Church 
before. 


The  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  effectively  demonstrated  is  for  our  churches 
to  grasp  the  handles  of  this  plow  which  digs  deep  into  the  soil  of  human  hopes 
and  fears  and  press  forward  on  a reconstructive  process  which  will  save  the 
product  of  our  Christian,  work  in  the  countries  of  Asia.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
send  large  numbers  of  people.  But  there  are  already  considerable  numbers  of 
national  Christians  there.  Unfortunately  the  tortures  of  war  have  brought 
undernourishment,  disease  and  diminishing  support  because  of  inflation.  These 
things  are  eating  the  heart  out  of  our  Christian  personnel — not  next  year,  but 
NOW.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  great  urgency  of  our  work.  We  must 
save  these  people.  Unless  we  do,  they  will  be  gone  in  another  decade  or  two. 
The  Christian  witness  then  would  be  inevitably  delayed  beyond  the  present 
pregnant  years. 

We  must  help  determine  these  returns  from  Asia.  God  is  certainly  moving 
along  the  pathways  of  the  East.  Are  we  to  be  with  Him  as  He  goes  among  His 
needy  children?  If  so,  we  must  gird  ourselves  for  great  things.  If  we  follow  His 
guidance  for  tomorrow,  it  will  be  toward  the  dawn  of  a better  world.  Who  would 
withhold  when  God  beckons? 

Returns  from  Asia  today  are  still  tentative.  We  can  help  to  determine  what 


they  will  be  tomorrow.  It  has  been  said  that  the  direction  in  which  Asia  goes 
tomorrow  will  govern  the  direction  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  May  the  Christian 
Churches  of  America  rally  their  forces  for  the  greatest  God-given  opportunity 
in  their  history.  Then  we  shall  have  done  our  part  in  determining  the  Returns 
from  Asia. 
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"The  Responsibilities  of 
American  Churches  in  Indonesia" 

/.  Commission 


^Y^HILE  Indonesia  had  been  included  in  my  proposed  schedule  for  a brief 
\ I / visit,  it  was  the  day  before  I left  New  York  May  5,  1947,  that  a hand- 
written memo  from  Dr.  Warnshuis  came  to  me  saying,  “Several  responsible 
members  of  CWS  have  asked  me  to  urge  you  to  spend  at  least  a month  in  Java, 
so  as  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  that  you  learn  the  actual  conditions  and  the  views  of 
the  Indonesians — they  say  if  necessary  cut  out  Japan  or  parts  of  China — we  need 
to  know  what  is  the  responsibility  of  American  churches  in  Indonesia.” 

Again  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Warnshuis  dated  May  21  and  received  May  31  in 
Batavia,  he  wrote,  “I  think  you  know  the  great  importance  I attach  to  your  visit 
in  Java  and  I hope  you  will  take  time  to  get  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
Christian  members  in  the  Indonesian  Government,  as  well  as  other  Indonesian 
Christians.  Of  course  you  will  establish  good  relations  with  the  Dutch  missionaries 
and  the  Missions  Consul.” 


/I.  Contacts 

SROM  some  points  of  view  the  timing  of  my  visit  was  not  the  best.  I arrived 
on  May  31.  The  members  of  the  Republican  government  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Dutch  government  had  just  completed  a conference  initiated  by  the 
latter  to  try  to  press  for  an  early  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Linggadjati 
agreement  signed  by  both  parties  in  November,  1946.  The  Dutch  proposals, 
referred  to  in  some  quarters  as  an  “ultimatum”,  requested  a reply  by  the  Repub- 
licans within  two  weeks.  In  preparation  of  this  reply  the  Republican  group  had 
withdrawn  for  study  and  consultation  and  were  not  available  for  conference. 
Arrangements  for  other  contacts  would  take  several  days  to  perfect,  and  in  order 
to  use  the  time,  and,  to  assure  Jull  conference  in  Singapore  with  our  representative, 
Mr.  Dodsworth  (a  Methodist  missionary),  and  Bishop  Lee  and  others,  I flew  to 
Singapore  for  a few  days,  returning  at  the  end  of  that  week. 

To  present  a list  of  the  persons  met  and  interviewed  does  not  give  to  an  . 
American  group  much  realization  of  the  values  received,  the  ideas  expressed,  or 
the  importance  in  forming  the  final  picture  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  a list 
of  some  of  these  contacts  is  presented  just  to  indicate  the  spread  of  sources  which 
have  each  added  something  to  conclusions  reached,  and,  what  is  also  important, 
background  knowledge  for  the  future  interpretation  of  events. 
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Republican  Nationalists  (on  Java) 

Sjahrir,  Prime  Minister. 

Natsir,  Minister  of  Information. 

Leimena,  Vice-Minister  of  Health,  Chairman  Student  Christian  Movement, 
formerly  director  of  a missionary  hospital. 

Abdulmadjid,  Vice-Minister  of  Social  Affairs. 

Algadrie,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Information. 

Thajeb,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Setiawan,  Minister  of  Health. 

Moelia,  former  Minister  of  Education,  Professor  in  Rep.  Law  Faculty,  Chair- 
man of  pre-war  Christian  Council  for  Indonesia,  member  1940-1942  Missions 
Emergency  Board  responsible  for  orphaned  missions,  a strong  Batak  Christian. 

Soewirjo,  Mayor  of  Djakarta  Municipality;  and  several  assistants  carrying  on 
the  literacy  work  in  several  phases. 

State  of  East  Indonesia 

Katoppo,  Minister  of  Education,  Christian  Minahasa.  u 
Uffelie,  Secretary  General,  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Sultan  of  Soembawa,  President  of  Parliament,  ruler  of  200,000  people. 

S.  S.  Pelenkahu,  Christian,  Dutch  legal  training.  Member  of  Parliament. 
Bergema,  outstanding  Dutch  missionary  in  Makassar,  probable  Rector  of  pro- 
posed union  training  school,  also  Member  of  Parliament. 

Dutch  Officials 

Schermerhorn,  Chairman  of  the  Dutch  Government’s  Commission  to 
Indonesia. 

Ursone,  Vice-Director  of  Economic  Affairs. 

His  Associate  for  Industrial  Matters  and  Textiles. 

Kryger,  Director  of  Social  Affairs,  in  charge  of  Dutch  relief  work. 

Doeve,  associate  to  Kryger. 

Zimmermann,  Dutch  Red  Cross. 

van  der  Meulen,  Department  of  Information,  expert  on  Islamic  affairs. 
Brouwer,  Dutch  Resident  at  Makassar,  Commissioner  of  the  Crown  for  East 
Indonesia.  We  were  entertained  in  his  home  at  Makassar. 

van  Gelder,  2nd  Resident  in  Makassar,  just  transferred  back  to  Medang  on 
Sumatra,  his  former  post,  about  which  he  was  well  informed. 

Boom,  Dutch  Resident  on  Bali. 

JUissionaries 

Indonesian  Christians  and  others 

van  Beyma,  Missions  Consul. 

Rasker,  Rector  of  Batavia  Theological  College. 

Ver  Doom,  Missionary  Doctor,  one  of  contact  men  with  Republicans,  Batavia 
(founder  of  Student  Christian  Movement). 
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Franken,  Missionary  on  Bali. 

de  Boer,  Missionary  at  Makassar. 

Rumambi,  Secretary  Church  Council  of  East  Indonesia,  delegate  to  Toronto 
meeting  of  I.  M.  C. 

Khouw,  2nd  Secretary  of  Church  Council  of  E.  E,  Bible  Society  Repre- 
sentative. 

Sahertian,  boy’s  work  enthusiast  in  Makassar. 

Tan  Tek  Leng,  Christian  engaged  in  trade  school  work. 

Builder  and  contractor  for  erection  of  Makassar  Training  School. 

Mazeuki,  Director  of  Municipal  Health  work  for  Republican  Government  in 
Batavia. 

Rector  of  Republican  Medical  Faculty,  Director  of  their  1,000-bed  hospital 
in  Batavia. 

van  Durren,  agricultural  expert  and  missionary. 

de  Niet,  Missions  Consul. 

Casual  conversations  with  a considerable  number  of  others  in  hotels  and 
elsewhere. 

A fine  group  of  young  Indonesian  ministers,  student  workers,  on  last  evening 
in  Batavia. 

Institutions  and  places  visited 

Batavia — Theological  College;  Indonesian  Church  service;  Government 
Reception  Camp  for  infiltrating  farmers  and  beggars;  Prioc  Government  Poli- 
clinic and  feeding  center;  Konigsplein,  center  of  city;  Republican  1,000-bed 
hospital  where  600  clinic  patients  are  also  cared  for  each  day;  Republican  chil- 
dren’s clinic;  Republican  policlinic,  one  of  seven  in  city;  a Muslim  orphanage, 
literacy  class  in  factory,  pre-feeding  classes,  literacy  work,  conducted  by  the 
Republican  government. 

Makassar — Present  Christian  hospital,  and  proposed  sites  for  hospital  and 
union  theological  training  center,  side  by  side;  Toradja  Church  and  service. 

Malino — Historic  site  of  the  conference  of  East  Indonesia  and  the  place  where 
the  Christian  Council  of  East  Indonesia  was  formed. 

Bali — Christian  village  chuich  at  Abeanbase;  site  of  Denpasar  meeting  of 
East  Indonesia  State  Government. 


III.  Religious  and  Mission  Situation 

XT  is  not  important  for  purposes  of  this  report  to  attempt  to  set  down  the 
fields  of  activity  or  the  separate  results  of  church  and  mission  work  up  to 
the  present.  These  facts  are  set  forth  in  other  reports  that  are  accessible  if  desired. 

In  general  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  major  mission  work  has  been  done 
against  a background  of  Islam,  which  is  dominant  among  at  least  85  per  cent  of 
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the  population.  The  Island  of  Bali  alone  is  a stronghold  of  Hinduism.  There  are 
an  estimated  2,500,000  Christians  out  of  a total  population  in  the  Islands 
approaching  70,000,000.  Of  the  Islands,  Java  is  by  far  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated, estimated  at  45-50,000,000.  About  50,000  nationals  are  Protestant  adher- 
ents on  this  island.  In  addition  there  are  about  100,000  European  and  Chinese 
Christians  on  Java.  If  one  places  the  total  Protestant  group  in  the  Islands,  includ- 
ing the  great  Batak  Church  on  Sumatra,  the  Minahasa  on  Celebes,  and  the 
churches  on  Halmahera  and  Timor,  at  roughly  2,000,000  adherents,  he  sees  what 
a relatively  slight  place  Christianity  has  on  the  Island  of  Java,  with  its  predomi- 
nant population  and  strong  Moslem  influence.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Islands  has  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a million 
adherents. 

The  last  census  figures  are  for  1930  and  there  have  been  rapid  growths  since 
that  time,  so  that  it  is  only  possible  to  estimate  figures  such  as  those  used  above. 

There  are  a number  of  areas  in  which  no  mission  work  has  been  done.  It  is 
felt  that  there  is  still  a challenge  for  such  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  with  resources  at  missionary  disposal  today  it  is  wise  to  extend 
further  in  the  near  future.  It  may  also  be  recognized  that  with  the  development 
of  independence  the  indigenous  churches  may  wish  to  undertake  mission  work 
themselves  in  some  of  these  areas.  > 


l¥.  Damage  From  the  War 

HIS  is  reported  to  be  extensive,  but  no  figures  have  been  supplied  v/hich 
V give  any  exact  measurement.  Mission  and  church  properties,  including 
schools  and  hospitals,  will  in  any  case  have  to  wait  on  available  building  supplies 
as  well  as  money  from  the  supporting  churches.  So  great  has  been  the  damage  to 
housing  that  living  conditions  in  nearly  every  center  are  all  but  unbearable.  The 
difficulties  of  understanding  and  agreement  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Dutch  add  nothing  to  the  possibility  of  early  improvement  in  this  situation. 

Most  serious  in  the  minds  of  nearly  every  one  is  the  youth  situation.  Large 
numbers  of  these,  with  no  education  before  the  war,  suffered  the  propaganda 
training  of  the  Japanese  and  are  now  at  loose  ends,  with  no  present  training,  little 
desire  to  work  or  any  recognition  of  its  necessity  and  importance.  This  means  a 
real  hazard  for  future  citizenship  of  the  generation  reaching  young  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Great  concern  is  felt  on  all  sides  for  this  condition. 


¥.  Relief  Needs  in  the  Islands 


T this  point  some  detailed  schedule  of  needs  might  be  expected.  This  it  is 
impossible  to  supply  with  any  accuracy.  One  can  only  summarize  various 
reports,  either  read  or  obtained  by  personal  conference. 

1.  The  price  of  rice  is  about  20  times  normal  before  the  war.  The  Economic 
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Affairs  Ministry  has  pointed  out  that  all  other  prices  are  related  to  this.  V^'ages 
are  high  as  well,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  price  of  rice  can  be  reduced. 
Present  reports  and  estimates  for  1947  harvest  are  not  encouraging.  Before  the 
war  the  total  production  of  the  islands  was  5j/4  rnillion  tons.  For  1947,  Repub- 
lican estimates  are  for  approximately  4^  million  tons  of  rice.  With  a reduction  of 
normal  rations  the  best  hope  is  for  a total  shortage  not  greater  than  65,000  tons. 
In  the  face  of  this  shortage  the  Republicans  promised  to  ship  to  India  500,000 
tons  of  rice,  of  which  only  54,000  tons  is  so  far  reported  to  have  gone.  The 
Republican  reply  on  such  export  is  that  “there  is  starvation  in  India”. 

2.  Another  primary  shortage  is  in  clothing  and  necessary  textiles.  Average 
import,  1937-39,  c.  600,000,000  meters;  import  of  yarn,  c.  117,000,000  meters — 
total  available,  717,000,000  meters,  or  11  meters  per  capita  per  annum.  After 
the  war,  until  June,  1947:  Textiles  imported,  c.  125,000,000  meters;  yarn  to 
make,  c.  9,900,000  meters — total  available  in  two  years,  134,900,000  meters;  and 
that  in  a market  which  had  no  textiles  for  three  years  during  the  war. 

3.  Medicines.  On  all  hands  come  requests  for  medicines.  Missions  and  govern- 
ment officers  equally  plead  for  these.  When  asked  to  designate  which,  they 
enumerate  about  as  follows: 

Neo-salvarsan — Venereal  disease  is  everywhere  rife.  The  natives  are  responsive 
to  the  injection  method  and  seek  it. 

Sulfa  drugs. 

Sulphur  ointment  for  the  very  prevalent  tropical  ulcers  caused  by  improper 
food. 

Vitamins. 

Penicillin. 

D.D.T. 

Dried  or  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

4.  Books  and  magazines.  Discussions  have  repeatedly  revealed  deep  concern 
about  the  youth  and  those  who,  while  educated,  have  no  word  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  The  missionary  and  the  Resident  on  Bali  both  requested 
good  Digest  magazines,  all  sorts  of  current  events  type  of  magazines,  in  fact  any- 
thing that  will  help  their  intelligent  people  to  keep  intelligent  on  what  is  going  on. 
Large  numbers  are  not  needed,  for  in  each  case  they  can  be  used  over  and  over. 
If  a group  of  ministers  or  church  people  could  be  persuaded  to  send  their  maga- 
zines when  they  have  read  them,  it  would  be  excellent. 

The  Republicans  asked  if  we  could  not  send  them  a few  copies  each  of 
pamphlets,  simply  prepared,  of  methods  to  organize  youth  activities,  and  in 
community  work,  and  also  some  good  pamphlets  or  booklets  on  various  forms  of 
handicrafts,  which  they  would  translate  and  use  among  their  schools  and  in  youth 
work. 

An  allied  interest  to  books  and  magazines  is  the  motion  picture.  The  Dutch 
Resident  in  Bali  asked  for  some  good  documentary  films  for  use  in  the  local 
theatres.  The  Dutch  Social  Affairs  men  asked  for  projectors  and  films  to  keep 
people  interested  in  their  reception  and  care  camps  for  the  farmers  and  others 
coming  in  to  various  cities.  They  report  difficulty  entertaining  these  people  during 
their  free  hours  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  drift  away  from  these  camps  into 
the  city. 
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VL  Government  Measures  in  Relief  Needs 


^^*^HERE  are  persistent  reports  of  starvation  in  some  rather  isolated  quarters. 

" J The  Dutch  Government  says  they  have  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Republican  Government  in  necessary  relief  measures,  but  without 
success.  The  Republicans  belittle  reports — or  have  to  me — that  there  is  serious 
shortage  of  food.  At  present  it  is  stated  on  the  Dutch  side  that  military  measures 
may  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  meet  the  needs.  There  is  a realization  that  how- 
ever revolting  the  idea  of  such  action,  the  Dutch  feel  themselves  at  the  bar  of 
international  judgment  to  take  adequate  measures  to  alleviate  such  distress.  Of 
course,  transport  also  is  a major  problem  in  this  whole  situation. 

The  Nationalists  on  their  part  are  very  evidently  withholding  food  from  the 
Dutch-occupied  cities,  to  the  extreme  discomfort  of  large  elements  of  the  native 
population  in  some  cases.  Whether  this  is  for  political  purposes  or  not  someone 
else  will  have  to  judge.  With  co-operation  between  the  governments,  there  is 
probably  no  insuperable  problem  of  food  need  that  could  not  be  met.  With  lack 
of  such  combined  operation,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  private  operations  could  effect 
any  substantial  remedial  effect. 


VIL  Political  Situation 

problems  inherent  in  the  efforts  to  transfer  responsibility  from  the 

J imperial  powers  to  the  nationalist  movements  in  their  various  colonies 
reach  their  most  critical  expression  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
For  an  outsider  to  comprehend  what  is  involved  is  difficult.  But  an  effort  to  grasp 
the  situation  is  imperative  for  anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  share  which  the 
Christian  Church  should  have  in  helping  the  churches  in  Indonesia  to  push  for- 
ward in  their  work. 

The  pessimist  on  the  spot  today  is  inclined  to  say  there  is  no  solution — at  least, 
that  any  probable  solution  is  either  so  distant  or  so  fraught  with  unhappiness  as 
to  be  revolting  in  its  conclusions.  It  is,  however,  precisely  because  of  the  necessity 
of  reaching  solutions  to  these  and  similar  colonial  problems  in  the  development  of 
free  peoples  that  the  United  Nations  has  provided  the  machinery  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trusteeship  Council,  although  there  is  little  evidence  that  anyone  here  is 
putting  dependence  now  on  such  a solution. 

The  writer  does  not  profess  to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  Indonesian 
situation.  He  only  attempts  to  set  down  here  in  a relatively  uncomplicated  fashion 
his  present  understanding  as  a prelude  to  reaching  decisions  regarding  the  part 
which  American  Churches  ought  or  might  well  take  to  strengthen  the  Christian 
establishment  in  the  Islands. 

In  November  of  1946  a draft  agreement  between  the  Dutch  Government  and 
the  so-called  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  signed.  This  agreement,  formulated  as  the 
result  of  “a  sincere  desire  to  insure  good  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the 
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Netherlands  and  Indonesia  in  new  forms  of  voluntary  co-operation  which  offer 
the  best  guarantee  for  sound  and  strong  development  of  both  countries,”  pro- 
ceeded to  propose  “the  rapid  formation  of  a sovereign  democratic  state  on  a 
federal  basis  to  be  called  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.”  The  Constitution  was 
to  “be  determined  by  a Constituent  Assembly  composed  of  the  democratically 
nominated  representatives  of  the  Republic  and  other  future  partners  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia”. 

This  agreement  further  provided  that  “to  promote  the  joint  interests  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia”  the  two  governments  shall  unite  in  forming  a Nether- 
lands-Indonesian  Union  whose  “joint  interests  shall  be  considered  to  be  co-opera- 
tion on  foreign  relations,  defense  and,  as  far  as  necessary,  finance,  as  well  as 
subjects  of  an  economic  or  cultural  nature”.  Provision  is  then  made  for  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  mutually  contracting  parties  to  the  union,  the  measures  of 
assistance  to  be  made  available  by  the  Netherlands  Government,  and  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  liberties  referred  to  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Among  other  matters  referred  to  are  that  as  soon  as  the  agreement  is 
ratified  “both  parties  shall  proceed  to  reduce  their  armed  forces”. 

Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  writing  in  the  Herald-Tribune  of  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1946,  said,  “The  agreement ...  is  the  most  encouraging  development  in 
recent  months”,  “(it)  inaugurates  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colonial 
peoples.  It  sets  a standard  which  cannot  be  disregarded  by  other  imperial  powers 
. . . It  offers  hope  to  all  of  the  other  peoples  of  southeastern  Asia,  as  well  as  to 
colonial  peoples  ih  every  part  of  the  world,  that  freedom  is  finally  at  hand.” . . . 
“The  Dutch  people  have  once  more  made  a mighty  contribution  toward  the 
construction  of  the  free  world  which  humanity  has  so  long  been  seeking”. 

What  then  are  the  further  stages  in  this  undertaking  up  to  the  present  time? 
Why  the  wave  of  pessimism  which  now  seems  to  dominate  the  minds  of  the 
Dutch  in  Batavia?  Despite  repeated  efforts  on  their  part,  it  has  proved  impossible 
so  far  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  which  the  agreement 
appeared  to  signalize — or  so  they  report.  The  Indonesians  seem  to  have  made 
determined  efforts  to  embarrass  the  Dutch  in  the  necessary  functions  of  govern- 
ment. They  shut  off  food  and,  worse  still,  water  from  some  of  the  Dutch-occupied 
cities,  thus  rendering  the  state  of  many  humble  people  exceedingly  dangerous. 
They  call  upon  the  Indonesians  resident  in  the  cities  to  leave  them  and  go  back 
into  the  country,  as  though  the  common  person  did  not  trust  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. They  refuse  to  come  to  grips  with  the  necessary  measures  to  advance  the 
proposals  of  the  agreement.  So  say  the  Dutch. 

Meanwhile,  although  it  is  reported  and  rumored  that  the  Dutch  have 
increased  their  military  forces  in  Indonesia,  this  is  flatly  denied  by  no  less  a person 
than  Professor  Schermerhorn,  the  Chairman  of  the  Government  Commission  to 
Indonesia. 

Groups  such  as  the  Sundanese  in  West  Java  and  those  referred  to  by  the 
Republic  as  the  trade  union  groups  in  Sumatra  are  very  evidently  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Republic.  The  latter  groups  have  been  responsible  for  selling  large 
quantities  of  accumulated  supplies,  rubber,  etc.,  and  the  machinery  on  the  estates 
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in  Sumatra.  Selling  them,  moreover,  at  ridiculously  low  prices  in  order  to  gain 
money  for  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  May  a further  meeting  was  held  between  special  representatives 
from  Holland  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  for  Overseas 
Affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republican  Government.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  attempt  to  secure  some  forward  step  in  implementing  the  Ling- 
gadjati  Agreement.  There  are  close  observers  of  the  situation  who  feel  certain  that 
the  temporizing  tactics  of  the  Indonesians  arise  not  so  much  from  fear  of  the 
Dutch  authorities  as  from  realization  of  their  own  unreadiness  to  provide  experi- 
enced dealing  with  the  hard  tasks  of  statesmanship  and  government.  Whether 
this  fact  plays  an  important  part  in  the  situation  can  hardly  be  surely  known. 
But  in  any  case  there  is  continued  criticism  between  the  two.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  there  is  too  much  of  a debating,  bargaining  psychology  among  the  Indo- 
nesians and  a genuine  lack  of  comprehension  of  what  the  task  of  government  for 
70,000,000  people  involves.  They  discuss  interminably,  it  seems,  points  in  the 
Agreement  which  they  signed  quite  freely  after  they  had  participated  in  making 
it,  but  the  points  they  discuss  are  the  ones  that  are  clear  and  precise.  The  ones 
which  are  vague  or  general  in  their  terminology,  about  which  there  could  con- 
ceivably be  ground  for  difference  of  interpretation,  they  do  not  attempt  to  clarify. 

The  economic  life  of  Holland  itself  is  at  stake.  And  Americans  should  never 
forget  this.  Holland  is  a small  country  with  an  energetic  people  a large  part  of 
whose  continued  existence  depends  upon  the  commercial  resources  of  the  Indies. 
Normal  processes  of  production  of  rubber  and  copra  and  rice  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  demoralized  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Economic  life  is  at  a 
standstill.  Things  go  from  bad  to  worse  because  no  stable  government  exists  to 
assure  protection  of  enterprise.  Large  areas  of  the  Indies  are  still  inaccessible 
to  the  Dutch,  British  and  American  plantation  managers  who  before  the  war  pro- 
vided much  of  the  life-blood  for  the  economic  prosperity  of  Holland.  A shipping 
clerk  in  the  air  offices  in  Singapore  informed  me  that  he  was  an  engineer  destined 
for  rubber  plantations  in  Sumatra,  but  he  was  unable  to  go  there  and  so  was 
taking  this  means  of  livelihood. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  even  the  sturdy  Dutch  become  impatient  if  not 
jittery  when  they  face  the  prospect  of  indefinite  delay  in  restoring  the  enterprises 
which  are  basic  to  the  postwar  recovery  of  their  nation.  Yet  we  face  here  forces 
that  are  greater  than  any  one  nation  or  its  desire  to  maintain  either  its  prestige  or 
its  basie  existence.  Beginning  with  the  first  World  War  there  came  modes  of 
communication  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  mankind,  yet  keyed  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  new  and  explosive  ideas.  Liberty,  achieved  through  tremendous  exertion 
and  on  the  basis  of  rights  and  integrity  of  the  individual,  has  nevertheless  as  an 
ideal  lighted  fires  of  yearning  among  hundreds  of  millions  who  have  no  basic 
comprehension  of  its  cost  or  its  realization.  Freedom  cannot  be  given  by  one  people 
to  another.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  for  a nation,  nurtured  in  the  traditions  of 
free  education  and  of  full  development  of  personality,  to  provide  for  peoples  under 
its  care  those  same  facilities  in  order  to  grow  the  groundwork  upon  which  freedom 
can  function.  But  now  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  colonial  peoples  who  have 
watched  the  “civilized”  nations  of  the  world  try  to  annihilate  each  other,  allegedly 
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in  a war  to  set  humanity  free  of  the  restraints  of  military,  economic  or  political 
regimentation  and  control,  and  they  are  avid  for  opportunity  to  determine  their 
own  destinies,  released  from  the  domination  of  the  western  nations.  As  a man  is 
in  no  true  sense  sane  when  his  mind  is  clouded  with  strong  drink,  so  the  actions 
of  vast  numbers  of  peoples  today  are  not  sane,  but  they  are  gathering  a weight  of 
determination.  How  they  are  to  rule  themselves  if  they  achieve  that  sloganized 
freedom  is  not  the  primary  concern  to  them.  The  floodtide  of  the  time  is  release 
from  former  irksome  and  often  depressive  controls.  Such  a flood,  like  a tidal  wave, 
sweeps  all  before  it  in  destruction  which  does  no  one  any  good  unless  it  can  be 
held  within  limits  by  some  wisdom  of  action  that  it  is  perhaps  beyond  human 
beings  to  display.  Certain  it  is  that  it  presents  the  major  crisis  of  our  times — and 
may  well  be  the  explosive  matter  which  produces  another  world  war. 

So  Indonesia,  part  and  parcel  of  the  turmoil  of  men’s  emotions  in  the  wake  of 
a super-heated  war,  finds  no  easy  ground  in  which  to  practise  patience.  Nor  any 
fertile  field  in  which  co-operation  may  be  cultivated.  And  even  more,  little  assur- 
ance that  either  of  these  virtues  if  employed  to  the  hilt  will  still  produce  the 
emolient  in  human  relations  which  will  assure  peace,  or  the  normal  developments 
of  human  relations  that  are  essential  to  orderly  steps  toward  genuine  freedom  and 
mutual  trust  based  on  recognition  of  qualities  that  are  important  to  the  growth  of 
world  civilization. 


VIIL  Responsibility  of  American  Churches 


EFORE  coming  to  specific  recommendations,  a few  clarifying  statements 
are  in  order: 


1 .  I do  not  understand  my  commission  to  be  concerned  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  American  mission  boards  should  consider  establishing  new 
mission  work  in  Indonesia,  nor  does  it  involve  taking  over  support  of  any 
present  mission  work  of  the  Dutch  churches  as  a continuing  program. 


2.  In  line  with  our  regular  CWS  policy,  the  proposals  made  contemplate 
the  service  in  chief  measure  to  and  through  the  churches  and  missions, 
co-ordinated  or  united  through  some  suitable  united  church  and  mission 
committee. 


3.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  whether  in  the  interests  of 
recognition  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  some  quantity 
of  supplies  for  relief  purposes  should  be  put  in  their  hands  upon  their 
agreement  to  see  that  they  were  honestly  used  and  distributed  to  people 
in  genuine  need,  and  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  reach  the  black 
market. 


Having  in  mind  various  factors  which  make  a settled  policy  in  this 
matter  unsure  at  the  present  time,  it  is  felt  that  some  token  shipment  of 
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medical  supplies — say  $1,000  worth,  including  some  powdered  milk — 
might  be  made  as  a special  gift  for  their  use. 

4.  The  presently  existing  Missions  Emergency  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
de  Niet  as  Missions  Consul  is  a member,  tying  together  all  Protestant 
work,  is  the  natural  body  to  turn  to  in  this  situation.  They  will  utilize  the 
already  established  Church  Council  for  East  Indonesia,  with  offices  in 
Makassar  for  that  area.  The  staff  problem  is,  however,  serious;  so  serious 
in  fact  that  an  additional  person  should  be  provided  for  the  relief  and 
other  services,  as  pointed  out  under  the  recommendations. 

5.  No  promises  or  pledges  have  been  given  with  regard  either  to  total  amounts 
of  money  or  supplies  to  be  made  available,  nor  for  the  duration  of  such 
help  by  American  churches.  The  recommendations  in  this  report  have 
been  fully  discussed  with  Mr.  de  Niet,  but  no  publicity  has  been  given  to 
them  here  among  any  group.  It  has  only  been  pointed  out  that  I was  here 
as  the  agent  of  the  American  Churches  operating  through  CWS  to  try  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  if  possible,  and  that  all  decisions  would 
be  made  in  New  York. 

It  will  be  recognized  by  those  who  discussed  this  situation  with  Mr. 
de  Niet  when  he  was  in  New  York  in  1946  that  the  proposals  here 
advanced  for  reconstruction  follow  the  requests  of  the  missions  and 
churches  of  Indonesia  in  their  meeting  of  August,  1946.  I saw  no  major 
change  to  make  in  those  projects  aside  from  the  single  conviction  that 
CWS  should  be  prepared  to  provide  a man  for  the  kinds  of  staff  work 
needed  to  help  in  such  a program,  both  relief,  reconstruction,  and  if 
needed  for  a longer  period  some  provision  would  then  be  worked  out  for 
his  continued  support.  Further  than  that,  these  recommendations  attempt 
to  indicate  an  order  of  priorities,  which  it  may  be  discovered  later  should 
be  modified  as  to  order. 


IX,  Recommendations  Regarding 
American  Church  Assistance 
to  the  Churches  of  Indonesia 

1.  An  American  representative.  This  I regard  as  a key  to  the  whole  program. 
There  is  a psychological  value  in  having  a personal  representative  on  the 
spot.  It  indicates  a degree  of  interest  and  concern.  He  can  render  very 
important  services. 

a.  He  can  be  our  relief  officer  in  the  initial  period.  It  is  important  to  have 
someone  who  can  perform  all  the  necessary  offices  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing. The  church  groups  in  Indonesia  are  many.  The  political  situation 
is  complex.  If  we  are  to  make  a genuine  contribution  to  this  situation. 
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we  should  have  a man  who  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  seeing  that 
goods  and  gifts  reach  the  intended  people.  Naturally  he  should  be 
related  to  the  Missions  Consulate. 

b.  If  he  proves  to  be  persona  grata,  he  should  become  a member  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  Christian  Council  when  it  is  established.  The  member 
desired  would  need  to  be  a first-class,  highly  trained  individual.  He  must 
be  acquainted  and  competent  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  social  wel- 
fare. He  would  develop  relations  in  the  developing  church  life  in 
connection  with  the  State  and  the  churches.  Because  Indonesia  is  pri- 
marily rural,  he  should  have  a genuinely  rural  intelligence  and  concern. 

c.  He  should  have  some  experience  before  coming.  He  will  need  to  learn 
at  least  two  languages,  Dutch  and  Malay.  He  should  come  from  a 
church  background  similar  to  the  Reformed  Church  which  is  current 
everywhere  in  Indonesia.  He  is  almost  certain  to  be  wanted  to  teach  a 
course  in  his  field  in  the  Theological  College. 

2.  Relief  Program.  This  is  in  two  main  sections.  Food,  clothing  and  medicines, 
and  mechanical  supplies. 

a.  Food  and  clothing — It  is  proposed  that  one-third  the  total  alloted  by 
CWS  for  relief  purposes  should  be  used  for  food  and  clothing. 

( 1 ) Cloth  and  clothing — This  should  be  given  to  the  churches  for  use 
and  distribution.  Preferred  are  the  most  simple  undergarments, 
shirts  and  shorts.  No  expensive  garments  are  desired,  since  these 
would  inevitably  have  a tendency  to  get  into  the  black  market.  If 
new  cloth  can  be  sent,  it  would  be  most  acceptable — cotton. 
CWS  bales  of  used  clothing,  although  usable,  have  not  proved 
entirely  suitable. 

(2)  Food — It  is  proposed  that  this  should  be  given  to  the  national  gov- 
ernments in  Java,  and  for  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  as  well.  It 
is  suggested  it  might  consist  of  shipments  of  flour,  of  dried  milk 
and  medicaments. 

( 3 ) Vitamins  are  very  acceptable  and  will  be  distributed  as  received  to 
many  who  are  in  need.  (See  note  on  page  32  re  medicines.) 

b.  Mechanical  supplies — These  are  needed  to  replace  materials  lost  by  the 
war  and  now  impossible  to  replace  unless  received  from  America.  All 
proposals  are  for  district  offices,  not  for  individual  ministers  or  mis- 
sionaries. 

( 1 ) Transportation. 

(a)  Five  motor  boats  are  urgent  for  covering  water  gaps  between 
sections  of  the  church.  One  each  for  Posso  on  Celebes,  Sangir- 
Talaud,  Halmahera,  New  Guinea,  Molucca. 

(b)  Sixteen  motor  cars.  Jeep  station  wagons  would  do  very  well. 
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These  will  begin  to  help  replace  93  cars  in  use  before  the 
war.  This  is  regarded  also  as  a first  priority. 

(c)  Bicycles  ( 139  are  needed) . We  should  send  as  many  of  these 
as  possible. 

(2)  Office  equipment — Most  offices  are  desperately  in  need  of  this 
mechanical  material.  All  typewriters  and  mimeographs  employed 
before  the  war  by  the  churches  have  been  destroyed.  Twenty-five 
typewriters  and  25  mimeographs  are  requested  at  once. 

3.  Reconstruction  Program.  This  is  a long-term  program  and  involves  the  help 
which  the  Dutch  Churches  will  not  be  able  to  provide  for  a more  adequate 
Christian  program  in  Indonesia.  The  program  as  developed  by  the  Council 
of  Missions  and  Churches  in  August,  1946,  gives  details  regarding  plans. 

• Proposals  regarding  schedule  of  time  and  joint  support  from  Holland  and 

from  America: 

A.  It  will  be  found  that  the  total  capital  program  projected  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,500,000.  The  Dutch  Churches  already  during  the  war  have  raised 
500,000  guilders  to  be  used  for  this  program.  This  is  roughly  $180,000. 
There  is  needed  in  addition,  therefore,  approximately  $1,320,000.  The 
Dutch  Churches  will  provide  annual  maintenance  as  before  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  2,000,000  guilders. 

1 . It  is  recommended  that  the  American  churches  offer  to  meet  the  further 
contributions  of  the  Dutch  Churches  toward  this  program  on  a dollar- 
for-dollar  basis. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  program  should  run  for  either  four  or  five  years. 

3.  It  is  proposed  that  for  the  present  the  priorities  in  the  order  of  use  for 
the  funds  be  applied  as  follows: 

a.  The  theological  training  school  in  Makassar. 

b.  The  future  literature  center  to  be  developed  at  the  place  in  which 
the  National  Christian  Council  is  located,  and  at  the  centers  of  the 
provincial  Christian  Councils. 

c.  The  inauguration  of  the  National  Christian  Council  and  the  pro- 
vincial Christian  Councils. 

d.  Centers  located  in  relation  to  secondary  schools — hostels  for  the 
care  of  Christian  students. 

e.  Pedagogical  Seminary — to  be  located  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity to  afford  a Christian  influence  upon  the  teachers  being 
trained  in  the  University. 

4.  Scholarships.  For  the  present  no  commitment  or  specific  proposal  is 
made  regarding  provision  of  expenses  for  students  going  abroad  for 
study.  It  is  understood  that  only  a very  limited  number  would  in  any 
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case  be  available  at  a time.  These  would  be  applied  for  from  Indonesia 
when  individuals  worthy  and  capable  are  ready  for  such  assistance. 

B.  Time  schedule. 

1 . The  representative  to  be  secured  as  promptly  as  possible — but  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  qualifications  rather  than  speed. 

2.  Relief.  That  at  least  the  full  amount  in  the  1947  program  of  CWS  for 
Indonesia  (more  if  possible)  be  allotted  on  the  one-third,  two-thirds 
proportion  suggested  above.  For  1948  budget  this  figure  should  be 
doubled  at  least. 

3.  Rehabilitation.  That  perhaps  $50,000  be  allocated  from  long-range  pro- 
gram budget  for  Asia  for  use  in  1947.  This  to  be  used  for  student 
dormitories,  libraries  and  similar  items.  That  for  the  four  years,  1948- 
1951  inclusive,  an  annual  contribution  be  planned  for  the  rehabilitation 
items  proposed  above. 


Special  Notes  on  the  Makassar  Training  School: 

XSAW  the  site  of  the  proposed  school.  It  can  be  bought  for  60,000  guilders. 

There  are  about  70  native  houses  on  it  that  will  have  to  be  moved.  It 
would  require,  starting  from  now,  about  6-7  months  to  be  ready  to  begin  actual 
building  operations.  Total  cost  of  site,  including  moving  houses,  100,000  guilders. 

It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  Dutch  churches  out  of  their  already  raised  reconstruc- 
tion fund  to  pay  for  this. 

It  is  believed  the  Indonesian  Church  would  raise  50,000  guilders. 

If  the  Committee  could  inform  the  Dutch  churches  that  they  have  a certain 
sum  toward  the  school  in  sight,  they  believe  an  additional  appeal  could  be  made 
to  them  for  help,  and  possibly  also  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  might  be  made. 

MAKASSAR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Figures  approximate  as  discussed  on  spot  with  Messrs, 
de  Niet,  Bergema,  architect  and  builder,  mid-June,  1947. 

Guilders 


1.  For  grounds  (purchase,  clearing,  etc.)  100,000 

2.  Main  building  200,000 

3.  Hostel  (120  students:  60  married,  60  unmarried — 300  ultimate 

goal)  200,000 

4.  Furniture  (locally  made)  . 50,000 

5.  Kitchen,  laundry,  etc.  50,000 


600,000 

(Beds,  hardware,  electric,  and  plumbing  supplies  to  be  purchased  in  U.S.A.) 
Batavia,  Java,  June  20,  1947. 
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